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Ir is evidently the purpose of the high pro 
tectionists in Congress to leave the tariff just 
as it is, unless they can secure the passage of 
a tariff bill which does not effectually reduce 
protective duties, Atthesame time they wish 
to reduce taxation in some other way, and thus 
get the credit for lightening the burdens of the 
people. One of their schemes to this end was 
to abolish a large portion of the internal re- 
venue by a separate bill. If such a bill were 
passed, the tariff would, for this session of 
Congress at least, remain as it is, of course. 
This was tried in the House of Representa 
tives on Monday, but the necessary two-thirds 
for a suspension of the rules could not be 
secured, and the scheme failed. There are 
Republicans in Congress who comfort them 
selves with the idea that if they could pass 
such a bill, leaving the tariff as it stands, the 
party would not suffer much in public opi 
nion. They are mistaken, They themselves 
recognized the fact that a revision of the tariff 
in the sense of a reduction of duties was 
necessary. They attempted that revision, 
and if they give up the work in despair, they 
will have to admit that they were unable todo 
that which they themselves had recognized as 
They will have to admit at the 
same time thatthey failed because the special 
interests favored by the protective tariff at the 
expense of the rest of the community would 
not Iet them serve the public interest. It is 
difficult to imagine how a party can be in a 
more unenviable position. Ithas fostered and 
coddled certain interests until they grew 
strong—strovg enough, it seems, to assume 
an attitude of command. In fact, these pro- 
tected interests have jumped on the back of 
the party and will ride it to death. 


necessary. 


At last the President has made his selection 
for the Civil-Service Commission, and he de- 
serves commendation for it. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton is a pecu 
liarly proper—we might almost say an in- 
evitable— one, and, thivk, has been 
generally expected. Dr. Gregory is a man 
of uncommon attainments, and his expe- 
rience as an educator, as well as his pro- 
found belief in civil-service reform, seems to 
fit him eminently for this work. Mr. Tho 
man is less kuown, but, by those who do 
know him, is described as a young man of 
more than ordinary ability, of high aspira 
tions, and a firm friend to the cause he is 
called upon to serve. It is reported that 
with regard to the Democratic member 
of the Commission Mr. Pendleton’s advice 
was beard, and it may be assumed that 
in favoring Mr. Thoman Mr. Pendleton 
kept well in view the practical success of the 
law with which his name is so honorably 
connected. Many friends of civil-service 
reform may regret not to find the name of Mr. 
E. O. Graves, of the Treasury Department, 
among the members of the Commission ; but 


we 


} ment which, in a deplorable degree, 


it is not impossible that the eminent abili 
ties of that gentleman may be called in requi 
sition for the office of Chief Examiner. One 
of our morning contemporaries reports that 
many persons ‘‘expect” to see Mr. Burt, the 
Naval Officer, put in that place. About the 
fitness of Mr. Burt for it there can be 
question. But there can be still less ques 
tion about the eminent desirability of keeping 
the man who, foremost of all, promoted the 


ho 


success of practical civil service reform in the 
Custom-house of New York, in a place where 
he can do more good than anywhere else, and 
probably more than anybody else could do 
There seem to be some persons who are fiercely 
determined that ‘*‘ Burt must go.” They want 
to get him out of the Naval Oftice for the pur 
pose of putting some working politician in, at 
any ¢ 
their *‘ hopes ” and ‘* expectauions ” are coming 
to the surface. 


he and on every possible occasion 


The report of a conference committee on 
the Jupanese Fund, providing 
for the return to Japan, without interest, 
the sum of $785,000, which had been wrong 
fully exacted from and paid by that 
ernment, was adoptcd on Thursday in the 


Indemnity 


of 


Gov 
House of Representatives by a vote of 132 
to 27. If there 
a sense of justice to a weaker nation should 
have induced Congress to provide for 
farthing, not only of the principal, but also of 
interest, that might be 
claimed by that weaker power, it was this 


ever Was a case in which 


every 


with any fairness 
case. We are sorry to say that the Japanese 
Government, by abstaining from any urgency 
in behalf of its ngltful demands, appears to 
far greater advantage in this 
the American Congress, which refuses to pay 
interest on a sum admitted to 
wrongfully withheld for many years 
very silence on the subject the Japanese Gov 
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ing in consequence of the continued repor 


The damage and loss of property by 


tloods at the West have also: 


trade, and in mercantile 
circles generally. The depressing effect of 
these features of the situation has also been 
felt in the stock market. Prices 
week from 2 to 4 per cent. on the most active 


teclined last 


i the decline was con 
tinued on Monday of the present week, mak- 
ing the total from 3 to 5 per cent. in the ten 


days up to that tim: 


speculative stocks, anc 


On Tuesday, how- 


ever, there was a partial restoration of 
confidence in all the markets, and the 
jecline in prices of both grain and stocks 
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evidently a severe blow to the defendants 


notwithstanding the fact nan 
the ¢ 
notwithstanding also that, as a witness, he bas 
smirched reputation. Ii 
to Mr. MacVeagh 
and then withdrew his confession, and 


his storv has already gone into 


fessed long ago 
James, 
this withdr: 


now has reconsidered 


made a clean breast of it once more. 


The value of his testimony consists very much 
in its minuteness and detail. He gives a com 
plete history of the conspiracy from begin 
ning to end—tells how he became sacquaint- 
ed with Dorsey; how he was employed by him 
as secretary; how Dorsey taught him the man- 
ner of committing the Star-route francs, how to 
“til! 
bids "; how he was sent West by Dorsey, and 
furnished with money by him ; 
petitions and had them signed—all these wr: 
actions covering a long period of time, and 


‘fix up proposals ” with Miner, and in 
how he got up 


ins- 


involving correspondence, checks, drafts, in- 
terviews, etc., etc. Such testimony, of course, 
might be manufactured; but if it 
it would be almost sure to break down, and 


were 
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help rather than hurt the defendants. It 


involves so many people and so many circum 
stances and so many documents, that if Rer 
dell were perjuring himself, the lawyers for 
the defence little difficulty in 
tripping him up and putting the case of the 
in a very bad light. Rerdell 
has therefore given Dorsey the very oppor 


would have 
Government 
tunity he has long wanted to vindicate him 


self. If Rerdell, he 
is guilty, for there never was a witness who 


he cannot break down 


managed before going on the stand to make 
any testimony he might give more assailable. 
What a grand opportunity for an innocent 
man to tear down the elaborate fabric of per 
jury reared by his enemies! And yet it is 
said that Dorsey and Brady are very gloomy. 


There were two bits of news from the South 
on Friday which will illustrate the difficulty to 
which we have of late been calling attention, 
that any one settling in the South must have, 
under the prevailing homicidal customs, in 
forecasting the manner in which any contro- 
versy with his neighbors will end. In Young 
County, Texas, on Wednesday last, there was 
School Board, or at all 
events of persons interested in the manage- 
There 


of opinion about this management, as there 


a meeting of a 


ment of a school. were differences 


almost always are on such oceasions, and 


in due course revolvers were drawn, 
mé¢lee, in the course of 
killed and 
The meeting 


was probably in the schoolhouse, and we can 


there was a general 
which the wretched 
three 


teacher was 
other persons wounded. 


imagine the lesson taught the children, when 
they came the next morning, by finding the 
floor smeared with the blood of their teacher 
and of the trustees, Of course, 
Young County is very ‘‘ gloomy” this week 


school 


over this sad occurrence, but we fear it is 
the impotent gloom people feel about floods, 
and earthquakes, and tornadoes, and not the 
wrathful gloom of the civilized man who is 


on the track of a murderer. 


The other little affair occurred at a wedding 
in Tracy City, Tenn. 
jected to the match—not an uncommon thing 


The bride’s father ob- 


anywhere; but the bride determined to marry 
the man of her choice in spite of him—also not 
uncommon elsewhere. Under the circumstances 
the wedding had to take place at the bride 
groom's house, which was not pleasant, but was 
In other 
countries, the angry father would have marked 


doubtless the best place available. 


his disapproval by staying away from the 
ceremony, which is considered in these parts 
a sufficiently cruel and painful proceeding. 
But Mr. William Elder, the Tennesseean angry 
father, did go to the wedding, not, however, to 
give his daughter away, but to open fire on the 
groom with his revolver. The groom was all 
ready for him, a pistol being apparently a part 
of his wedding suit, and the ceremony was 
suspended while he and the enraged parent 
exchanged four shots. This over, and nobody 
being hurt, the service was resumed and com- 
pleted. The father ‘‘ fled,” we are told, im- 
mediately afterward, but what he fled from it 
is diflicult to see. The jury, if he is tried, 
will doubtless feel that the spectacle of a 
daughter's marrying without his consent was 


and 
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more than the old man could be expected to 
stand. 


In Texas, at least, the revolt against unpun- 
ished homicide is beginning to take shape. A 
brutal murder was committed in De Witt 
County, in that State, six years ago. Dr. Bru 
zell, a Georgian physician, and a highly re- 
spectable man, was taken from his home one 
night by a party of young men, with his two 
sons, and he and one son brutally murdered. 
The other son, a boy, escaped, hid himself, 
and watched the s'aughter of his father and 
brother from near by. The affair 
was, in some of its aspects, more atrocious 
than the Joyce murder in Ireland. The boy 
recognized some of the party. They were ur- 
rested and indicted ; but, on one pretence or 
another, their trial was actually postponed 
six years. Itis only very recently that they 
were convicted of murder in the first degree. 
W hen the trial was over it was discovered that 
i mistake of a word had been made in copying 
the indictment. The conviction was quashed 
and a new trial ordered. In the meantime, 
the accused are out on bail. The Texas Sift- 
‘ngs comments indignantly on this failure of 
justice in the case of ‘‘ assassins of influence and 
social status,” but declares that if the 


a tree 


““press cannot break down this infamous tra- 
vesty on justice, it can, at least, demonstrate 
that, instead of the Goddess of Justice wearing 
the white robes of purity, she should be clothed 
in the scarlet garments of the shameless harlot 
that she is, fit protectress of the thieves and 
assassins who have the means to purchase her 
smiles and favors.” 

This is not all, however. At Austin, not long 
ago, ‘‘ Ben.” Thompson, the Marshal of Austin, 
murdered a man in cold blood. He was ar- 
rested, indicted, and tried, and acquitted in 
the teeth of the evidence, one of the local 
papers justifying the acquittal, on the ground 
that he had suffered enough, having been six 
months in jail, and having lost his marshal- 
ship. The German citizens of San Antonio 
have accordingly held an indignation meeting, 
at which the conduct of the jury was strongly 
denounced, and the approving article in the 
Evening Light reprobated as ‘‘an unheard-of 
travesty, unworthy of civilized society.” 


Jay Hubbell confessed to a newspaper in- 
terviewer, a day or two ago, that he had bribed 
a Michigan newspaper editor with $2,000 
or thereabouts, to ‘‘ work” in his paper 
against Senator Ferry. There is a legisla- 
tive investigation going on in that State into 
other corruptions, in the course of which 
one Beal, the Chairman of Ferry’s campaign 
committee, confessed that Ferry had promised 
to execute any promises he might make on 
his (Ferry’s) behalf, and, among others, a 
promise to get one member of the Legis- 
lature appointed Secretary of one of the 
Western Territories if he would vote for 
him, and to give another a post-office and 
to get his son a $1,200 clerkship in Wash- 
ington. It 1s easy to see from all these things, 
both why politicians have believed so firmly 
in assessments, and why they are so much 
afraid of the ‘“‘schoolmarm test” and ‘an of- 
ficcholding aristocracy,” and why the Civil- 
Service Reform Act has been such a bitter 
pill to them. It is alleged, too, that cor- 


rupt as this Senatorial contest in Michigan 





has been, it is not a whit more corrupt than 
several that have gone before it. But the 
corruption will obviously be greatly dimi- 
nished when the candidates are no longer 
able to bmbe with places in the public ser- 
vice. 

The failure of J. B. Ayer’s Sons, a large 
iron firm in Chicago, and the consequent trou- 
bles of the rolling mills at Youngstown, Ohio, 
in which Ayer’s Sons are the largest stock- 
holders, and the failures of two more iron 
establishments in other parts of the country 
at the same time, have started once more the 
protectionist cry that the prospect of un- 
favorable legislation in the way of lower 
duties on iron and steel is ruining that 
industry, and that therefore the duties 
ought to be rather increased than dimin- 
ished. Assuming it to be true that the mere 
prospect of a reduction of protective tariff 
duties has so disastrous an effect upon those 
industries, what condition of things would 
this circumstance reveal? <A great branch of 
industrial enterprise, an important factor in 
the business of the country, upon which the 
prosperity of many investors and the bread 
and butter of thousands of working people are 
to depend, resting on the mere :ccident of po- 
litical action, and possessing so little solidi- 
ty that a mere threat of unfavorable legislation 
can ruin it and reduce those devendent on it 
to misery. It is just like a tall tower in a 
crowded town, so skaky that it would not re- 
quire a real hurricane, butonly Wiggins’s pre 
diction of a gale, to topple it over. That would 
be considered a dangerous neighborhood to 
live in, and the authorities would feel called 
upon to abate the nuisance. The protection- 
ists themselves are thus putting their case in 
the worst possible light. The fact is that the 
iron and steel industry is breaking down from 
the effects of over-stimulation at a time when 
not merelv the existing duties, but the reduced 
duties as proposed in Congress, are almost, 
and as to steel rails quite, prohibitory. 





The Queen's speech at the opening of Par- 
liament contains nothing of importance exeept 
the announcement that Irish affairs are not 
to be allowed to occupy as much time as they 
did last session, and that a Court of Criminal 
Appeal for election cases will be established. 
It is pretty well known, however, tbat the first 
Ministerial measure will be a bill consolidating 
the whole of what is now popularly known as 
‘* London,” but is in reality in the main simply 
a number of thickly-settled suburban parishes, 
lying around London, and governed partly 
by parish vestries, partly by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and partly by the Com- 
missioners of Metropolitan Police. The real 
London, as all travellers know, is a little 
district filled with offices lying around the 
Exchange, in which very few people sleep at 
night. This is the London known in history 
as the ‘‘ City of London.” Itis now proposed 
to bring the vast district known popularly 
as London under one elected municipal 
corporation, voted for by the ratepayers as the 
School Board is, There is work enough here 
to occupy a good deal of the session, axt<mre 
venture to predict that keeping the Irish from 
occupying the rest will occupy it. 
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The excitement in London over Carey’s vants of the Church in respect to the require- 


testimony still continues, and promises to be 
nearly as great as in Dublin, the revelations 
being likely to be made somewhat embarrass 
ing tothe Ministry as well as to the Parnell 
ites. Carey’s assertion that the assassination 
organization was started in 1881 by P. J. 
Sheridan, who first met him disguised as 
a priest, is particularly awkward for both 
parties, because Sheridan was the go-between 
who brought about the understanding be 
tween Parnell and the Government which 
led to the liberation of the former from 
Kilmainham Jail, and obtained a sort of half 
promise that the Land League would do 
something to put a stop to crime and outrage. 
If Carey's story be true, this raises the suspi 
cion that some leading men of the League at 
least knew something of the assassination 
conspiracy, or were aware that some of the 
funds were being used for unlawful purposes, 
or, at all events, knew Sheridan’s real cha 
racter. The truth is, we presume, that 
the League, like most other organizations of 
the kind, had a revolutionary or criminal tail. 
The peaceable O'Connell had the bloodthirsty 
Young Irelanders. Italian patriots in their 
best days had hangers-on who were ready 
to use, and did use, the knife. The Repub 
lican party had its John Browns, who were 
for prompter measures than excluding slavery 
from the Territories. This does not excuse the 
Leaguers, but it makes the evidence of Carey 
less surprising. The parliamentary Leaguers 
never have taken sufficient care to repudiate 
the criminals among their supporters, and have 
themselves to thank in a large measure if they 
are seriously damaged by the Dublin conspira 
tors. There is indeed some reason to fear 
that they were not sorry to have English 
nerves shaken by any means however terrible, 
knowing how much more Ireland has owed 
to crime than to remonstrance in procuring a 
redress of grievances. 





The news from England as to the name of 
‘‘Number One” increases in variety. At 
first it was Oliver; then it was Milne; then 
‘““McAdaras ”’; and now Macdonald. What 
makes this all the more surprising is, that we 
are told he was well known in the lobby of the 
House of Commons last winter, and is now 
in London, and his mother was a French 
woman and his father an Irishman in the 
service of the East India Company. There 
is still no evidence that his name is O’Dono- 
van Rossa. But there are several reasons for 
thinking that it is Robinson—Mr. W. E. Rob 
inson, of Brooklyn—if it be not O’Donovan 
Rossa. As an Irish enemy of the British 
Empire, Mr. Robinson is not simply ‘‘ Num 
ber One,” but ‘‘A1.”)> What his views are 
about ‘‘ removing” British officers we do not 
know, but we do kuow that if necessary to 
ruin that hated Power, he would burn cities 
and wade in blood As regards England, he 
is a regular Irish Cromwell, and his motto is 
“Thorough.” 


The principles upon which the Pepe regu- 
lates the relations between the Church and 
secwiar powers are by no means always the 
same. While in Prussia he reluctantly recog- 
nizes the authority of the State over the ser- 


| 
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ment that the Government be notified of 
new ecclesiastical appointments, he is reported 
very much further than that in his 
concessions to the Government in Russia. The 
latest rumors are that, according to an 
arrangement concluded between the Pope and 
the Russian Government, the vacant bishoprics 
in Russia are soon to be filled with persons 


to go 


| agreed upon by the Church and the State au 


| 


| 
| 


' 
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thorities; that the Church is to contro] the 
management of the ecclesiastical seminaries, 
subject to the ‘‘rights of the State’; that the 
banished bishops are not to return to their 
former dioceses, and that the intercourse b 

tween the Roman bishops and the Vatican is to 
be through the organs of the State, namely, the 
Russian Ministry of Worship, and the diplo 
matic agent of Russia in Rome. 
credible that the Pope should have gone so far 
in complying with the demands of the State 
in one country, while refusing in another to 
concede a practice which in most cases would 
be little more than a mere formality. It is a 
notorious fact, however, that the same prac 
tice from which the Pope withholds his ap 
proval in Prussia has long prevailed, and does 
now prevail, with his assent in Wiirtemberg 


It seems in 


The opinion is rapidly gaining ground that 
the peace between Church and State in Prus 
sia, which the Emperor desires, and which the 
Pope, too, is said personally to desire, is pri 

vented only by the intrigues of the clerical 
party, whose political heads would lose their 
political capital and importance by a cessation 
of hostilities. 

The Freycinet Cabinet scheme bas vanished 
from the scene, and the 
that there is a Jules Ferry 
elaborate discussion of the 
would be, in the strict sense of the term, pre 
mature. There is no reason for supposing that 
it will have any more weight with the Assem 
bly than the Duelere Cabinet. But 
Ferry is better known to the public than 
Duclerc, and, therefore, if he fails, the Presi 


news comes 
Cabinet. Any 


Ferry Cabinet 


Jules 


| dent will be in a better position to ask for a 


dissolution, to which, according to an iter 
view published in the London 7% 


es, he fe els 


| that he undoubtedly must come before long 


The efficiency of the new rules of proce 


| dure in the House of Commons is likely to 


be put toan immediate test in Bradlaugh’s 
case, on the passage of a bill to enable mem 
bers of Parliament to affirm instead of swear 
ing on being admitted. Bradlaugh, it will bx 
remembered, first demanded permission to 
affirm, on the ground that an oath would 
not be binding on his conscience. The 
House refused to give it, partly because the 
majority held that, not being a Quaker, he 
had no right to affirm, but mainly because 
they disliked him as a Radical and publisher 
of an indecent book. Bradlaugh was then 
sued in the courts for voting in the House 
without having the right to do so, which isa 
statutable offence, and the courts decided also 
that he was not entitled toaffirm. Thereupon 
he offered to take the oath, and went to the 
House for that purpose, but the House re 
fused to permit him, on the ground that in 
offering to take an oath which he acknow 





ledged would not be binding on his con 


science, he proved himself a wicked man 


unfit to sit in the House with so many good 
men To which he made answer that 
so far as the oath contained b Promise OF ASSeT 


tion, it would be binding on his conscience 


but in so far as it called God t 


truth of what he said, it was to him 


» Witness to tl 


but harmless form, which he was willing t 


through in order to pl 


the 
})i Line 


Nt Mapority 


get admitted to the seat which his constituents 


had sent him to ovcupy The majority were 
however, not satistied with this, and directed 
him to withdraw, which he refused to do, and 
was finally dragged out by main force, | 


clothes being torn in the process 


llis troubles, however, we now \ 
means over, for in professing his willin 
to take the oath he offended the more set . 
wing of the Radicals, to whom 1 
to take in Oath is just as sole s8 
cred a business as taking it is to ct 
tians To them the duty of protestin 
the first of duties, and Bradlaugh’'s 
ness to shirk it was discusting. His « 
stituents, however, stood bv him. on 
broad ground that he was being persex 
and defrauded by prigs, swells ind hyp 
erites 1sent him back triuny yhantly a t 
head of the poll. The Ministry from the first 
determined not to make the case a party ques 
tion, and the members of the Cabinet f wed 
each his own fancy in voting en it; but M 
Gladstone made no secret of bis belief that the 


House ought to have provided Bradlaugh with 
a pledge or attirmation that he could tak: 
the object of these tests not being to ascer 
tain what religious tenets a man_ holds 
but what his state of mind is toward th 
Hanoverian dynasty and the British Constitu 
tion. The 
an aftirmation.§ bill, 


tlorney-General is now introducing 
which is simply extend 
ingto sceptics the privilege, which is already 
extended to Quakers of their cor 

science in their own way; but the extreme 
wing of the Tories are so besotted that they 
are apparently going to oppose this by every 
means in their power, not because they object 
to affirmation as a substitute for the oath, but 
because it would let ina man whom they dis 
like. This, of course, is likely to prove very 
exasperating to the voters m the boroughs, 
who naturally hold that they elect members 
to please themselves, and not to please the 
young sporting men who fight under Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Sir Henry Wolff 

What is 
the Irish are apparently going to act with th 
Tories, either because they think the best 
thing they can do is to work confusion and 
embarrass the Ministry, or because they abhor 


Bradlaugh’s infidelity. | 


most curious in the affair is that 


One of the oddest fea 
tures in the position of the Lrish Nationalists is 
that while politically the Radicals of the rest of 
Europe seem to be their natural allies, the 
infidelity of the English Radicals is a bar 
rier to any real union or codperation between 
them. There is probably no Fenian assassin 
who does not secrelly abhor a sceptic, and 
Bradlaugh’s scepticism makes him more or less 
odious to the Home Rulers in Parhament. 
The prospect of a confused session is there 
fore very good 
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| WEDNESDAY, February 14, to TursDay, February 20, 1883, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


On Tuesday the President sent to the Se 
nate the names of Dorman B. Eaton, of New 
York, John M. Gregory, of Illinois, and 
Leroy D. Thoman, of Ohio, to be the Civil- 
Service Commissioners under the Civil-Service 
Reform Bill. 

On Monday the Senate voted by 32 to 31 to 
take books from the free list and impose a 
duty uponthem. The paragraph in the Tariff 
Bill as now amended reads as fullows: ‘‘ Books, 
pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed 
matter wholly or partly in the English lan 
guage, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, engravings, bound or unbound, 
etchings, illustrated books, maps, and charts, 
15 per cent. ad valorem.” 


On Thursday the Senate continued the con 
sideration of the Tariff Bill, and several 
amendments were adopted. On Friday Sena 
tor Brown was defeated on a proposition to 
abolish the internal-revenue system by a vote 
of 50to3. On Saturday the time was con 
sumed in talk, none of the amendments being 
voted on. On Monday the Sherman amend 
ment to the metal schedule was amended and 
adopted. On Tuesday the Senate passed the 
bill, with the accompanying provision for a 
reduction of internal-revenue taxes, by a vote 
of 42 to 19. 

A remonstrance against any reduction of the 
tariff on books below twenty-five per cent., 
signed by Oliver Wendell Holmes, T. B. Al 
drich, and John G. Whittier, was presented 
in the Senate on Thursday. 


In the House on Wednesday an attempt to 
put lumber on the free list was defeated by a 
large majority. On Thursday the sugar sche- 
dule was discussed, and the conference 
report on the Jap»nese Indemnity Bill was 
presented, The bill as agreed upon returns 
to Japan $785,000, the original sum received 
trom that Government, without interest ; can- 
cels all the bonds comprising the Japanese 
Indemnity Fund, and pays to the officers and 
crews of the Wyoming and Ta Kiang $140,000. 
On Friday the House passed the Legislative 
Appropriation Bill, with the amendments 
increasing the hours of clerical labor in the 
departments, by a vote of 170 to 59. On Mon- 
day the Republicans were defeated in an 
attempt to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
providing for a reduction of the internal 
revenue. A two-thirds vote was needed in 
order to suspend the rules, and the motion 
only received 167 votes to 97 against it. 


In the executive session of the Senate on 


Thursday, Mr. Edmunds called attention to | 


the alleged abuse of the privileges of the floor 
by lobbyists and others, who, through the in 
dulgence of Senators, have been in the habit 
of obtaining cards of admission, ostensibly as 
secretaries. With a view to correcting this 
evil, Mr. Edmunds introduced the following : 
‘‘ Ordered, that no person shall be admitted 
to the floor as private secretary by a Senator 


actually employed for the performance of the 
duties of such secretary, and is engaged in the 
performance of the same.” The resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


General Hazen wrote a letter to Secretary 
Lincoln requesting that an investigation of bis 
administration of the Signal Office be made 
by a committee of the Senate, such commit- 
tee to be empowered to send for persons and 
papers, and to make the investigation compre- 
hensive and complete in every particular. Mr. 
Lincoln refused the request, on the ground 
that there was no precedent for granting it; 
that it would involve a violation of a general 
rule of parliamentary practice; and that the 
investigation should be undertaken by one 
of the administrative departments of the Gov- 


| took place on Thursday. 





| ernment, or else, since General Hazen is an 
| officer of the Army, by a tribunal provided in 


the Articles of War. 
Secretary Frelinghuysen has sent copies of 


the memorial of the New York Chamber of | 


Commerce, in regard to the prohibition of 
American pork in Germany, to the United 


States Minister at Berlin, with instructions to | 


bring the matter to the attention of the Impe 
rial Government, and ask that it shall take 


| such measures to investigate the subject as 


shall remove all doubts touching the proposed 
prohibitory action. 


The report of the Department of Agriculture 
on the cotton crop states that the returns of 
product in bales make an aggregate of over 
6,000,000. The returns are nearly unanimous 
in declaring the staple to be larger and whiter 
thun usual, and comparatively free from trash. 
It is probable that about 17 per cent. of the 
crop still remains in farmers’ hands. 

Ap important event in the Star-route trials 
Montfort C. Rerdell 
withdrew his first plea, pleaded guilty, threw 
himself on the mercy ot the Court, and offered 
to testify to all facts within his knowledge 
touching the conspiracy. He was a clerk of 
Dorsey’s, and was regurded by the Govern- 
ment as the least guilty of all the conspira 
tors, notwithstanding which he was the only 
one found guilty in the first trial. The de 
fendants have been much afraid of him, and 
while he was in jail last September stole some 
of his papers. His testimony on Thursday 
went to prove Dorsey's connection with the 
manufacture of bogus petitions, and Brady’s 
understanding with Dorsey. On Friday he 
began to tell the whole story of the conspiracy, 
and fortified his testimony by documents which 
he had in his possession as Dorsey’s secretary. 
His testimony on Monday was very impor- 
tant, being a minute account of his interview 
with Dorsey in Washington, when he told the 
latter that he would do anything to help him 
but commit perjury, to which Dorsey replied, 
‘* What does that amount to when a friend’s 
fate is at stake? Rerdell, for God’s sake, don’t 
ruin me and my family; particularly just now, 
to be torn down from the height I occupy 
would be death to my wife.” Rerdell said he 
allowed himself to be overcome, and, under 
Dorsey’s directions, drew up an aflidavit de 


| nying everything he had said to Messrs. James 





and MacVeagh, which he signed and swore to, 
and which was afterward carried to President 
Garfield by Dorsey and Ingersoll. Rerdell 
was greatly affected while recounting his in 
terview with Dorsey. Shortly before the 
court adjourned Rerdell identified a number 
of papers, consisting of petitions, affidavits, 
sub-contracts, etc., which he pronounced to be 
forgeries by the two Dorseys and Miner. 


The Court of Inquiry appointed to investi 
gate the circumstances of the loss ot the arctic 
exploring steamer Jeannette has made a report 
which says that the loss of the vessel was in 
evitable under the circumstances, and com- 
mends the subsequent course of the officers in 
command of the boats. Touching the general 


| conduct and merits of all of the officers and 
| men, the report says that it finds no reason 


I , Set : ‘OF | to impute censure to any member of the party, 
until the Senator appointing him shall certify | 


in writing to the Sergeant-at-Arms that he is | 


and that, considering the circumstances, ‘‘ the 
general conduct of the personnel of the expe 
dition seems to have been a marvel of cheer- 
fulness, good-fellowship, and mutual forbear 
ance; while the constancy and endurance 
with which they met the hardships and dan- 
gers that beset them entitle them to great 
praise.”” In regard to the vessel herself, the 
report says that while it is admitted that she 


| was not especially adapted for this service, 


ber condition was ‘‘good and satisfactory to 
her officers and crew.” 

After an exciting debate the Minnesota 
House, on Wednesday, by a vote of 38 to 49, 
decided to postpone indefinitely the bill pro- 
viding for the submission to a vote of the peo- 
ple of an amendment to the Constitution pro 
hibiting the manufacture or sale in the State 
of spirituous or malt liquors. 








The State Democratic Committee of Vir- 
ginia, after a long session on Wednesday, 
adopted a resolution that a general convention 
be held in Lynchburg on the 25th of July next, 
to take such action as may be deemed condu- 
cive to the future harmony of tbe party, and 
that all conservative Democrats opposed to 
radicalism and bossism are equally entitled to 
participate in the election of delegates to the 
said convention. 

While depositions were being taken in Rich 
mond, Va., on Monday, in the contested Con 
gressional election case of John E. Massey 
against John 8. Wise, a quarrel between the two 
resulted in Wise slapping Massey’s face. The 
men were both arrested. 

Tae Ohio River continued torise on Wednes- 
day, and at 9 o’clock in the evening it had 
reached, at Cincinnati, sixty-six feet and three- 
quarter inches. Four lives were lost in 
the disaster at the Southern Railway station. 
The distress and damage were widespread, 
and the police and relief boats entirely inade- 
quate to supply the demands upon them. 
Thousands of people were homeless, and 
many suffering from want of food. Railroad 
communication with the outside world was 
almost entirely cut off. At Louisville the 
situation was almost as bad, and from other 
towns in Obio, Kentucky, and Indiana came 
stories uf heavy losses and suffering caused by 
the flood. On Thursday the water began to 
recede at Cincinnati, and the worst was over, 
and relief measures were vigorously carried 
out. It was estimated on Thursday that 
at least 50,000 people in the Ohio Valley 
were either homeless or imprisoned by the 
water. At Louisville the waterworks were 
closed, and the river continued to rise. At Law- 
renceburg, Ind., 200 buildings were swept 
away on Friday, and 3,000 people driven from 
their homes, while at New Albany, Ind., 1,200 
houses were washed away and 5,000 people 
homeless. In Lawrenceburg on Saturday the 
water was seven feet deep in the highest streets 
of the town. By Sunday the river had fallen 
considerably, and the authorities in Cincinnati 
began to clean the streets. On Monday the 
Ext cutive Committee of the Relief Committee 
of Cincinnati announced that they had cufti 
cient funds on hand to afford all necessary re 
lief. In New York, as well as in other cities, 
large sums of money have been raised for the 
relief of the sufferers. The United states Ex 
press Company has offered to transport, free 
of expense, to any point on its lines, contribu 
tions of goods or money. No estimate can be 
made of the damage done in the Ohio Valley. 

Ex-Governor Edwin D. Morgan died in 
New York on Wednesday. He was born in 
Washington, Berkshire County, Mass., in 
1811 ; was elected Governor of New York in 
1858, and re#lected in 1860; was U. S. Senator 
from New York from 1863 to 1869; and Chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee 
during the campaign of 1872, which resulted 
in the second election of General Grant to the 
Presidency. He was the Republican candidate 
for Governor of New York in 1876, but was de- 
feated by Lucius Robinson. President Arthur 
nominated him for Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the nomination was confirmed by a una- 
nimous vote of the Senate, but he declined 
the office. 


FOREIGN 


On Thursday the examination of the pri- 
soners charged with conspiracy to murder 
Government officers was resumed in Dublin. 
A number of witnesses were examined, who 
corroborated the details of Kavanagh’s testi- 
mony. On Saturday a great sensation was 
caused in the court by James Carey, the ac- 


| cused town councillor, stepping into the wit- 


| ness-box as witness for the Crown. 


He 
was hissed by the other prisoners. His testi- 
mony was continued on Monday, and was of 
the greatest importance, as it corr )borated 


Kavanagh’s story of the Phenix Park S%gedy, 
and proved Brady to have been the man who 
did the actual killing of Mr. Burke and Lord 
After giving an ac 


Frederick Cavendish. 
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count of the Fenian Brotherhood, of which 
he was Treasurer, he told of the for 
mation of an organization of ‘‘ picked 
Fenians,” in Dublin, called the Invincibles, 
whose object was to ‘‘ remove all tyrants,” 
and of which Walsh, McCaffrey, and James 
Mullett were to form the Board of Directors 
A number of men were selected to do the 
work of the organization, Mullett’s principal 
selection being Brady. Mr. Forster and Earl 
Cowper were among those to be ‘‘ removed.” 
The witness gave an account of a number 
of attempts which were made to murder 
Mr. Forster. He then gave a detailed account 
of the murder of Mr. Burke and Lord Caven 
dish, which was listened to amidst intense ex 
citement. He described minutely the move 
ments of the conspirators on the morning 
of the murder. He himself went to the 
Park in a cab accompanied by his two little 
children, together with Joseph Hanlon and 
Smith. He described how he saw seven 
men meet the two victims. The men were, 
first, Curley, Joseph Hanlon, and Fagan, 
Brady and Kelly next, and then McCaffrey 
and Patrick Delaney. Lord Frederick Caven 
dish and Mr. Burke were allowed to pass 
through by the first three, and the last four 
then faced right about. When Carey again 
looked the two men had closed in on the two 
rentlemen. The witness continued: ‘‘I saw 
Joseph Brady raising his left hand and striking 
a man dressed in a gray suit. ‘hat was 
all I saw.” Carey then repeated a conversa 
tion he had after the murder with Brady, 
who said he stabbed Mr. Burke in the left 
shoulder. The other gentleman came up and 
called him a ruftian. He ran after him into 
the road and stabbed him. He then looked 
around and saw Kelly coming away from 
Burke’s body, and he and Brady went and 
cut Burke’s throat. Lord Cavendish, when 
he spoke, struck Brady with an umbrella. 
3rady continued : ‘‘I then made at him. He 
held up bis arm and I struck it. He ran into 
the road.” The witness detailed his conversa 
tion with Curley in the evening, in which 
the latter said he had at first feared there 
was going to be ancther failure when he saw 
the men face about. Three of them were 
armed. Brady had two knives. After the 
murder Curley saw Brady wiping a bloody 
knife on the grass. Curley waited until the 
murderers were on the car, and then got into 
a cab and came to Dublin. He put a card 
into the box of the Dublin Express oftice stat 
ing what had been done. The next day he 
gave similar notices to the 7imes and the Free 
man’s Journal. The cards read: ‘‘ Executed 
by order of the Irish Invincibles.” 


On Monday Carey concluded his evidence. 
He said he had no idea that Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was to be murdered when Mr. Burke 
was attacked, and that he was stupefied when 
he heard of the murder of the former. He said 
the head man of the conspiracy was a man 
whose name he did not know, but who was 
known to the rest of the conspirators as ‘* Num- 
ber One,” and who always had an unlimited 
supply of money. The authorities are en 
deavoring to identify ‘‘ Number One.” At 
the conclusion of Carey’s testimony all the 
prisoners under examination, except Whelan, 
were remanded for trial. They will be re- 
turned for trial before a special commission of 
three judges, and the trial will probably take 
place in March. 

The Pall Mail Gazette says it 1s stated that 
the Government will open at Dublin Castle on 
Friday an inquiry into a conspiracy of much 
wider range and more destructive aims than 
the Murder Society. 


At the preliminary meeting of the Irish Par 
liamentary party in London on Wednesday to 
consider the action of the Irish members of 
the House of Commons during the session, 
more than twenty persons were present. Mr. 
Parnell was retlected Chairman. It was de 
cided that an amendment should be made to 
the address in reply to the speech from the 
throne dealing with the operation of the 


| cultural improvements, In 
| speech says that Parliament has provided for 


| of the kingdom 
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Crimes Act. Regret was expressed at Mr. 
Healy’s arrest. A further amendment to the 
address was resolved upon, dealing with the 
failure of the Government to propose ade 
quate remedial legislation for Ireland. It was 
decided to hold weekly meetings of the party, 
and not to reélect the Parliamentary Commit 
tee. 


Parliament reassembled on Thursday. The 
Queen’s speech said that the policy of the 


| Government in Egypt would be to ‘insure 


the stability of the Khedive’s Government, the 
prosperity and happiness of the Egyptians, 
the security of the canals and the peace of 
Eastern Europe”; that the improvement iu the 
social condition of Ireland continued, and that 
agrarian crime had sensibly diminished and 
law been everywhere upheld; that measures 
would be submitted to Parliament for the 
establishment of a Court of Criminal Ap 
peal, for preventing corrupt practices, and 
for perpetuating and amending the Bal 
lot Act, and a bill would also be introduced 
to secure more effectually to tenants in 
England and Scotland compensation for agri 
conclusion, the 


the most urgent needs of Ireland, and that the 
claims of general legislation and other parts 
now demand its attention 
The Speaker read a letter from Mr. Brad 
laugh, in which he said that the House hav 
ing refused to hear him or his constituents, 


| he should present himself and do all that the 


law reguired in an endeavor to sit and 
vote. The Marquis of Hartington said that 
the Government would introduce at once 
a bill authorizing members to make af 
firmation. After some debate a motion 
by Mr. Parnell for the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry into Mr. Healy's ar 
rest was rejected by a vote of 353 ‘to 47 
In the debate on the address in reply to the 
Queen's speech, Sir Stafford Northcote said 
the Government should have made some an 
nouncement in regard to the Affirmation Bill 
in the speech from the throne, and that Eng 
lishmen had as much right to know the Gov 
ernment’s intentions in regard to Egypt as in 
regard to other countries. The Marquis of 
Hartington replied. On Friday two amend 
ments to the address; attacking the Gov 
ernment policy toward Egypt, were defeat 
ed, and the House went into littee 
to allow the introduction of the Aftirma 
tion Bill. Mr. Newdegate, Conservative, 
opposed the introduction of the bill, and 
charged that the Government brought it 
forward in terror of Mr. Bradlaugh’s mob. A 
number of motions to obstruct the bill were 
introduced, but were all defeated by considera 
ble majorities. It is stated that the Tories 
and Parnellites will obstruct the passage of 
the bill, but that Sir Statford Northcote and 
other leading Conservatives discountenance 
such tactics. On Monoay Mr. Parnell an 
nounced that he would offer an amendment, 


com 





in reply to the speech from the throne, and 
gave notice that he would severely criticise 
the administration of the Crimes Act, jury 


A a 
packing, Iniquitous sentences, ete 


The London 7imes on Thursday published 
an authoritative statement regarding the inter 
view on Tuesday, the 13th instant, at Farnbo 
rough, between ex-Empress Eugenie and Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, which, it savs, has cleared 
up some private misunderstandings existing 
between the ex-Empress and the Prince, and 
has led to the formal 
as the head of the Bonaparte family. The 
ex-Empress was not called upon to express 
any opinion of her kinsman’s general policy, 
and could not, consistently with the line of 
policy adopted by her while sojourning in 
Great Britain, do more thah assure her cousin 
of her best wishes for any constitutional 
action he may take toward bringing about a 
plébiscite. 


The Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies met on Wednesday to consider the 





different bills relating to pretenders. M. Flo 
quet’s motion prohibiting the presence 
France or Algeria of any members of forn 
French dynastic Ss, Was adopte d The bill 
reported on Thursday, and it was amended 
as to render the Princes hable to expuls 
the decree of the President of th 


and placing them under half pay instead of 





| depriving them of their military ran} In 
this form it was passed by a vote of 842 to 1s2 
On Friday the bill was sont to the Senate and 


referred toa committee, which reported that tl 

concessions offered by the Chamber of 
Deputies were more apparent than real, and 
recommended the rejection of the bill On 
Saturday, MM. Say and Waddington opr 1 


the bill, ard the first two clauses w 


| jected. 


On Sunday President Grevy accepted 
resignation of the Ministers, and intrustcd M 
Ferry with the formation of a new Cabinet 
M. Ferry will assume the post of Minister 
Foreign Affairs, with the following cin 
M. Martin-Feuillee, Minister of the Inter 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, Ministerof Justi M 


Tirard, Minister of Finance: General Thit 

din, Minister of War; M. Raynal, Minister of 
| Public Works; M. Cocheryv, Minister of Posts 

and Telegraphs; M. Pierre Legrand, Mi: 


of Commerce; M. de Mahy, Muinist 
Agriculture. 
The Pope, in his letter replying to 1 


William, announces that he haus | 
bishops, without waiting for a « 
sion of the May laws, to inform the Gov 


ment of the selection of new curates | 
Pope asks that, in addition to 1 
measures be taken to mitigate the imy 
to the exercise of clerical dutics and th 
ing of the clergy This, he savs, is 
pensable to the very life of the Cl lfa 
agreement be established thereon, a real, dut 
able peace will be easy Hlerr von Sx 
has been instructed to report the Em 
dissatisfaction with the proposed 
ena. 

The President of the Reichstag av 
count on Friday of the fund for the 
sufferers by the inundations in Germany 
tioning the amount received from America and 
elsewhere Herr Bernuth asked th ‘ 
House express its thanks for these large dona 
tions, amid loud applause, which the Pres 
dent said he regarded as an expression of whi 


} itr ' 
ved irom 


thanks of the House. 
the United 


Phe sum rece 
States Was 588,100 marks 


In the Reichstag on Friday the Budget and 
Loan bills were approved. The receipts and 
payments balance, the total of each bx 
990,556,634 marks. The session was j) 


rogued until May 3 


The election of members of the Committes 
of the Spanish Chamber on the Oath Bill has 
resulted entirely in favor of the Government 


The death of Wagner called forth universal 
expressions of regret in Europe, and his family 
have received telegrams of condolence from al 
parts of the world. A permanent committee 
has been formed in Vienna to carry out a pro 
posal of the municipality, to place a tablet on 
the facade of the Vendremini Palace, to mark 
the house in which he died. On Sunday th 
funeral took place at Bayreuth. The town 
was draped in mourning, and wreaths were 
sent from most of the theatres and musical 
societies of Germany and Austria. The coflin 
was laid in the tomb, at the request of the 
widow, with only a simple 1religious blessing 
Passages from Wagner's operas were sung at 
the grave by musical societies. The King of 
Bavaria has undertaken the education of the 
dead composer’s son. 


1 
i 
' 
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The municipality of Rome has placed a 
memorial tablet in the house which Samuel I 
B. Morse inhabited there in 1430. The Syudic 
has informed the American Minister that the 
unveiling of the tablet will be deferred until 
the wishes of the American colony in regard 
to the ceremony are made known, 


CONGRESSIONAL PARALYSIS 


Tue news from Washington of the virtual 
abandonment of the tariff by the House, and of 
the consequent likelihood that no revision of 
it whatever will be made by either house, 
has really an importance which the popular 
interest in the tariff does not give it. If it 
meant simply that Congress had come to the 
conclusion, after deliberation, that it was not 
advisable to reduce the tariff this year, and 
if une debates which had led to this conclu- 
sion had been made public, or if there had 
been manifest public opposition to its reduc- 
tion on the part of great bodies of the tax- 
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national activity. Politics is, in other words, 
according to him, a comparatively insignifi- 
cant feature of American life, and there- 
fore the best talent of the country does 
not go into it. 
explanation of a good deal that is defective and 
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| made in the Committee of the Whole in the 


Senate, putting books on the free list. This 


| amendment was adopted in the Committee of 


This is, no doubt, 1n part the | 


the Whole under the influence, doubtless, of 
the idea under which the revision of the tariff 


| generally was first called for—viz., that the 


clumsy in the working of our governmental | 


machinery, but it by no means accounts for 


such a state of things as we now witness in | 


Washington. 
critics during the war that the Legislature was 


It was supposed by unfriendly | 


so feeble that it dared not impose taxes on the | 
not have too many books or too many readers 


people to carry on the war, and this was cer- 


| tainly an easy deduction from Mr. Bryce’s 


payers, nothing would be more natural and | 


comprehensible than that Congress should, 
even after having expended so much labor 
on it, let it What is startling and 
serious in the action of Congress is, that no 
doubt whatever has been thrown on the genu- 
ineness of the popular demand, as expressed in 
the elections last fall, for a reduction of taxa- 
tion. It is not alleged in any quarter that the 
voters did not call fora reduction of taxes; or that 
the Commission appointed some months ago to 
examine the field of taxation was not intended 
to provide a plan for reducing them with 
justice and safety; or that the country has 
changed its mind since the election; or that 
there is any danger to the national credit or 
to the public service in reducing them; or, in 
short, that anything has happened since No- 
vember last to make the reduction of them any 
less the duty of Congress now than it was 
then, or to throw doubt on the wisdom of the 
President’s suggestions with regard to the 


alone. 


taxes as expressed in his message. 

There is, moreover, every reason to believe 
that both parties in Congress would like to 
reduce the tariff, and that both of them are 
afraid to go before the people ugain without 
having reduced it. Each of them at this 
moment is resorting to all sorts of devices to 
produce the impression that it would have 
reduced the tariff if the other had not hin- 
dered it. So that we are really driven back 
on the conclusion that the reason why Con- 
has not reduced the tariff and does 
not propose to do so is that it has not the 
power ; or, in other words, that the revenue 
of the nation is no longer under its control. 
A more serious state of things in a great com- 
mercial nation could hardly occur in a season 
of profound peace. Nothing 1s more serious 
than a paralysis of any branch of the Govern- 
ment, and especially of the legislative branch, 


gress 


| 
| 


theory. It was, however, speedily refuted. 
There is nothing now more certain than that 


| in the matter of imposing taxes for plainly 


needful purposes Congress is one of the most 
powerful legislative bodies in the world. 
What is novel and startling in the present 
situation is that Congress cannot take taxes off 
and cannot explain why. It is, apparently, 
somewhat in the position of Louis XVI. when 
Turgot came into power. Turgot framed ad- 
mirable plans of financial reform, for restoring 
the public credit, and at the same time light- 
ening the popular burdens. So did Necker, 
who came after him. The King approved of 
what they proposed, but found he could not 
carry out their plans. The reason was that 
the persons who were interested in the perpe- 
tuation of the abuses, and who stood silent and 
invisible behind the throne, would not let him. 
They were too powerful, both for him and for 
the Ministers. Consequently, nothing was 
done, and the Revolution came. 

Our Congress is apparently in somewhat the 
same helpless condition as the French King. 
Congressmen are controlled by persons who 
are more powerful than the public, whom the 
public does not see, or only gets momentary 
glimpses of as they flit to and fro in the 
lobbies of the Capitol, and who desire that 
taxes may be kept high so that their pri- 
vate incomes may vot be reduced. This is 
the long and short of the whole matter, and 
is the inevitable result of the protective 





because it is very difficult to provide a remedy | 


n . . . | 
for it. The Legislature is the fountain of | 
governmental vigor. From it the Executive 
derives its force, activity, and efficiency. 


If the Legislature cannot command, the readi 
ness of the Administration to obey, so valu 
able under ordinary circumstances, is of no 
value at all. 


system. A protective tariff under a Govern- 


framed on a general principle of any kind, be- 
cause no principle is strong enough in the 
popular mind to be paramount. Our tariff is, 
therefore, framed to meet the demands of 
a great number of individuals, 
most skilful in making themselves heard 





ment like ours is almost certain not to be | 
| the supply of knowledge and entertainment to 


| 


tariff was too high, and that it was much 
too high on books. Books are supposed 
to be among the chief agents of civilization. 
As a general rule, the more books a country 
consumes, and the more booksellers it has, 
the more civilized itis. That a country can- 


has long been one of the axioms of progress, 
and is recognized in the collection of libraries, 
and in the immense stimulus given to reading 
by endowed schools and colleges. There is 
no article manufactured by man in which the 
real value is so much out of proportion to the 
commercial value as a book. Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’ for instance, has a real value to ¢fviliza- 
tion which cannot be estimated in money. Its 
commercial value may be only adollar. Books, 
too, record the experience of mankind in every 
art, and thus save countless millions of money, 
and countless hours of valuable time, in en- 
abling each generation to start at the point 
where the previous generation had left off, in- 
stead of beginning at the beginning. 

One would think, therefore, that in our time 
and country there would be an overwhelming 
desire to get books anywhere and by any honest 
means, and that a man who proposed to throw 
obstacles in the way of getting them would be 
laughed at as much as if he insisted that there 
was too much sunlight or water. In Congress, 
however, there are actually men who maintain 
that the printing and binding of books are of 
more importance than their contents, and that 
if 100,000 men wanttoread a book, it is best to 
withhcld it from them altogether if it cannot 
be printed by 100 men in a certain place. Mr. 
Morrill, of Vermont, opposed putting books 
on the free list, because, he said, if books 
were allowed to come in duty free, our ‘‘ print- 
ers would have nothing to do except print 
newspapers and job work.” So that, appa- 
rently, in his mind the chief use of books is 
to give work to printers and binders, while 


a whole nation is only a secondary one. But 


| printers and binders can be employed on any 


who are | 


above the general din; and once framed, they | 
| make it their business to see that the right men 


are returned to Congress to look after it, or, 
in other words, that the Congressmen become 
the agents of particular persons or firms, and 
not of the voters. 
is once thoroughly made, the taxation of the 


' country has really passed out of tke tax- 


payer's control. He may write as many 


| pamphlets and articles as he pleases, and thun- 


Mr. James Bryce, who visited this country | 


last year, wrote an article in the Fortnightly 
Review on his return, in which he explained a 
great deal of the corruption of our politics, 
and what may be called the second-rateness 
of our politicians, and the feebleness of the 
popular interest in their doings and sayings, 
by the unimportance of the Government and 
the smallness of the part it played in the 


' 


der as much as he pleases in piatforms. 


| kind of work. The two classes combined, 


according to the Tenth Census, amounted to 
but 70,000, and it would not cost many millions 
a year, besides the proceeds of sales, to main- 
tain them in great comfort, while printing 
and bindingsuch works as Congressmen might 
select. Congress might, at the commencement 


_ of each session, decide how many printers and 


When this arrangement | 


binders it would keep going during the current 
fiscal year, and what kind of literature they 
should be employed upon. The printers and 
binders being thus provided for, the 50,000,000 


| of American readers might be left free to ran- 


It | 


will not produce the smallest effect, as long as | 
he allows Congress to make tariffs for any | 


. 
purpose but revenue. 





CONGRESS AND BOOKS. 


One of the most interesting of the tariff debates 
occurred on the 14th inst., on an amendment, 


sack the world for their supplies of mental 
food. 

At first sight it seems an enormous exag- 
geration to set down every American man, 
woman, and child as a reader, whose demand 


| for books can be affected by the tarifx. But 


| in reality it is no exaggeration at all. 


] 


A very 
large proportion of the reading of every 
country is done vicariously. Every man and 
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woman who read, read not for themselves 
only, but for all who are in any way depen- 
dent on them or under their influence—for chil 
dren, for servants, for neighbors, for triends, 
for the whole country. There are but very 
few indeed who can keep to themselves the 
benefit of a book. It passes out to the rest of 
the community through knowledge, through 
character, through new hopes, new fears, new 
aims and ambitions. It has been well said 
that the rude fisherman of the northern seas 
labors for the highest interests of his race, be 
cause he helps to feed the scholar’s lamp. It 
may also be said that the scholar over his lamp 
labors to lift the rude fisherman’s children 
to a higher plane of comfort and culture, by 
preparing the day when they will not need to 
follow their father’s hard life, and when they, 
as well as the scholar, will sit by better lights 
than whale oil can supply. In fact, it is not 
possible in our world to-day to give any man 
a book for himself alone. The reader reads for 
the race, as the discoverer discovers and the 
inventor invents; and the smart Congress- 
man who is so careful of the printers and 
binders that he will not give the people 
cheap books, strikes as hard a blow as hi 
can at the very agencies which have brought 
printers and binders into existence. 

The petition signed by Dr. Holmes and the 
poet Whittier for a duty on books would have 
been more surprising if they had not given their 
reasons. These reasons were two in number 
One was that if books were not taxed, this coun- 
try would be flooded with cheap books. This, 
we need hardly say, is very odd, because the 
great argument used by American publishers 
hitherto against admitting foreign publishers 
to our market has been that it would make 
books dear. The other was that if we opened 
our book market to foreigners, they would 
pervert the minds of Americans, and especially 
American children, with foreign ideas. This 
has been for years a favorite notion with the 
eminent firm of publishers who lay Dr. Holmes’s 
and Mr. Whittier’s books before the world, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that it is 
on their urging that these two men of letters 
have been led to adopt it. It is perhaps, all 
things considered, the queerest idea yet pro 
duced on the American continent, outside the 
field of religious fanaticism, and so extreme a 
product of protection that we almost think it 
would make John Roach laugh. 

We shall not, therefore, attempt to re- 
fute it, but must point out that if the Ameri 
can mind is to be pretected at all by the 
Government, we ought not to stop with the 
protection afforded by the tariff. We are 
bound to see also that native authors do not 
publish unsound books, likely to be injurious 
to our politics, morals, or philosophy. In 
other words, we ought to have a censor 
ship of all books, including children’s books. 
The same rule ought, as we said some time 
ago, to be applied to pictures. If, as some 
artists maintain, we ought to keep out bad 
foreign pictures by the tariff, we ought also 
to see to it that native painters do not 
sell bad pictures to their fellow-citizens. 
The truth is, that whenever the protective 
system is in full working order in the shayx 
in which some of its friends would like to se 
it, the American man will be a very singular 


‘The 


phenomenon. He will be so much looked 
after that it will be but decent to put hin 


Nation. 


into petticoats, and have a discreet publisher 


or a Wise and good ironmaster take him by the 


hand whenever he goes out, and see that he 
does not waste his money on naughty books 
or bad tools. 


WAGNER’S WORK AND INFLUENCE 
MvsIcIANS claim that their art, although but 
three centuries old, in its modern sense, has 
already outstripped all other arts, and become 
the greatest wsthetic force of the time. How 
ever this may be, it cannot be demed that no 
other art could have furnished a representative 
capable of successfully organizing anything ana 
logous to the ** Nibelung ” and * Parsifal” festi 
vals at Bayreuth, at which the greatest living 
dramstic vocalists assembled to sing to the most 
select and cosmopolitan audiences probably ever 
brought together under one roof. Some of the 
fiuest architectural works in existence have been 
erected in Vienna during the last ten years; but 
few are the tourists who go there expressly to 
ized as 


see them. i 
such, would hardly be able to accomplish what 


A modern Shakspere, recog 
Wagner has done; nor would an art exhibi 
tion arranged in such a small and remote 
townas Bayreuth meet with much favor, even 
if it included the best works of more than 
one popular artist of the past or 


k 
shows that music in general, and Wagner's in 


resent Chis 
particular, must possess a power to inspire en 
thusiasm unequalled by any other art, at least in 
this age. This enthusiasm is not one of those 
phenomena which, like a comet, appear one day 
and disappear the next; in Wagner's case it has 
grown in force steadily during the last thirty 
years, until it has now carried away almost the 
last strongholds of the enemy. His best friends, 
from the beginning, were contemporary men of 


genius on the one side, and the people on the 
otuer. The opposition came from the middle 
men, the Philistines, professional musicians, and 
critics. These had a code of traditional laws 
which no one was allowed to transgress Au 
opera, they reasoned, consists of a poty 





overture, several arias, duets, clioruses, and a 
simple orchestral accompaniment. In Wagner's 
operas we do not find these thiags ; therefore, he 
is an iconoclast, an enemy of music, a vandal. 


It never occurred to them that it might be 


possible to compose good mius these new 
forms, too, and that the best things in the works 
of Gluck, Mozart, and Weber pouted in t li 
rection of Wagner's reforms. The people, how 
ever, in spite of these misrepresentations and 


rades, gradually and successively made the a 
quaintance of his operas, and, to their 


prise, found them palatable. Wagner bimself 





tells of cases that came to his knowledge, w ‘ 
a single hearivg of ** Lohengrin ™ eff ia 
plete revolution in a persoa’s musical tast 


These cases were by no means isolated, and thev 


would have been more frequent still had not the 


vicious VI nha Sprevaient at st a 
houses twenty years ago prevented the s er 
from doing just to these new dramat 

yperas. At that time * Lohengrin” was almost 





as badly given in German cities as it is to-<dav in 
New York, and it seemed therefore quite uni 
telligible and dreary 


only when imperfectly reproduced that Wag- 





lu 
ners operas are difficult to understand; othe 
wise, his S n its ha nious union with 
poetry, action, and scenery, passesses a peculiar 
f ¢ 

n for 


for people to whom a classical sym 
und this fascination does 


accessories, but in the 


ot lie in the the 





music itself. In proof of this statement we may 
cite afew lines from Mr. Charles Dudley War- 











ners interesting article on *' Parsifal” in a re 
cent number of the 4 
This musi he says had a ‘ 1 ‘ 
note in unworld sa i tua 
gestion It rose and fell, mor } 
strident, in pleading, in wa vom ents 
Whether it was good musi rutterly impos 
music 1 cannot sav, owing to a ticut 
and cultivated ign an I . ’ 
but it affected me now and again like the wind 
In a Vast forest { pines 1a su t in 
appealed t » the unagination, it excited expecta 
tion, it begat an indetinab l ring 
and then a minor strain, f f sa 
passion, suggested a theme like t 
a window tuto another world-—a 
was to be renewod acai ul 
when if came ¢ 1 Kea 
former life 
Mi Warner reminds tl t repea y 
that he has : ody is 
sclence, and s te \ 
greatest inter aus yp { is ‘ 
Wagner's s Upp \ Lose ~ 
mind in a dit nid ft ‘ iV : 
mii ! ims y £ ! ‘ 
out t gr alle analy x i 
however, easy to expla i 
lo so ina few hl 
Phe tirst point tot ered \\ 
Was the tirst to aband tly 
the sim} rovt s ‘ 
skeleton of all i “ 
natas and synipt lk: 
Ing, then iV is alls ed “ 
verses of i i 
every f it 
eu il ‘ ‘ 
te iti . ir v i 
pertiuous to a 
s i sofa i , W hes 
ilights lies a is Now, W 
. s this eig i i ind 
Ises A Cac t x 
+) é i ‘ } . 
4 grand sWer} t is ce ft tl 
of an eag ind s most sul 
atfects ¢ imagina Kt sist \ 
nt of a planet. I penta 
t i ~ON l ~ . wv 
sica But ina } x ini 1 
Wasner see i feed bad l 
} i 3 i + 4 i ? i , 
bar sw t \“ 1 t! 
st tand have the bar grind it f 
If a iramat poet tl 
present date b written In for rh i 
verse, and a powerful author sudden appeared 
who used Vv prose, the case would be ana 
gous to Wagner's. It is il toadd that t 
loes not aff the poeti Mm ty of Wa rs 
music; much of our best poetic literatare . has 
the form of prose. ihe two principal reasons 
why Wagner abandoned the tune-form were that 
it had been worn tareadbare, and that it did not 
permit athorough union rama and musi 
effected wit it nstantly sacrificit the 1 
cian’s means of expressing emotion to the rigid 
rhvthmiec form. For the same reason be aban 
joned all toe old operatic forms—the aria, duo, 
epsemble, chorus—except in cases where they 


were demanded by a lyric situation. 
(i still greater importance in explaining the 
emeantal power of Wagner's music is the fact 
that be has so greatly enlarged the means of ex 
pressing definite cmotions by means of new and 
varied orchestral combinations and harmonic 
progressions, Music can express an emotion a 
i phase of happiness or sadness very definite! 
but not the pictorial object or cause of the emu 
tion. Wagner refers somewhere to the curious 
circumstance that he has been frequently classed 
with the composers of programme music. No 
thing could be more erroneous. If be had be 
lievedthat music should embody or suggest pic 


. 
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torial objects, he would not have written music- 
dramas, butsympbonic poems, The very essence of 
his theory 1s that music should be combined with 
poetry and scenery, because it cannot suggest 
whereas, in connection with them, on 
the stage, 1t intensifies and specializes the emo- 
tions ina most potent manner. All the orches- 
tral innovations introduced by Wagner tend to 
make emotional expression more intense and 
definite. Hts principal means of accomplishing 
tbis end were four in number. (1) He introduced 
an infinite variety of new tone-colors; and such 
colors are not only sensuous but emotional fac- 
tors, as everybody can see when he compares the 
cold, serene beauty of a flute with a majestic 
trombone, or a warm, passionate, melancholy 
cello with a humorous bassoon or impertinent 
Where the existing means of coloring 
did not suffice for his purposes, he enlarged the 
spectrum by adding newor obsolete instruments. 
(2) He made a more impressive use of discords 
than any composer before him. Discord is pas- 
sion; it begets that ‘‘excited expectation” and 
*‘yndefinable longing” of which Mr. Warner 
3) His modulations (‘‘ that great engine 
of emotiou,” to use Dr. Grove’s words) have 
finally emancipated music from the fetters of 
tonality and slavish sequence of keys. The 
incessaut modulations in his music have been 
one of the chief causes of professional ani- 
mosity toward him, because they are epoch- 
making. Wagner’s preference for the minor 
mode is partly due to the tragic character of 
his dramas, partly to the fact that the minor 
mode is more favorable for modulation than 
the major. (4) He gave music a secondary 
detiniteness by means of the leading motives, 
which, having once been heard in connection 
with a certain character or important idea of the 
drama, are subsequently always associated with 
this person or idea, thus adding the power of 
remembered emotion to that of the present mo- 
ment. On account of the leading motives, Wag- 
ner’s music to each drama constitutes a drama 
in itself. When once the events and persons 
they are associated with are known, the 
listener can close his eyes, and, while lhstening 
to the music alone, see the whole play unroll 
itself before his mind’s eye, 

The poetic gifts of Wagner are not yet so 
generally recognized as his musical genius; and 
yet, if perfect adaptation of means to end is 
the highest criterion of judgment, his drama- 
tic verse deserves no less praise than his mu- 
sic. Wagner’s own brother, Albert, did not 
think much of his music, but considered bim 
a great opinion which is beld by 
many in Germany. It 


images; 


oboe. 


speaks. 


pvuet —an 


figures of speech and other poetic ornaments in 
his dramas. These elements are supplied by 
[t is the astonishing mgenuity of 
dramatic construction and the powerful direct- 
ness of the language that strike the attention 
of the unprejudiced reader. Oddities of expres- 
sion and archaisms are not nearly so frequent 
as people have been led to believe by hostile 
critics, who picked out a dozen eccentric lines in 


the music. 


each drama and published them as “‘ specimens’ 
of the whole. His principle of alliteration does 
not seem to be geverally understood. It is sim- 
ply this, that some consonants are by nature 
harsh and dissonant, others soft and gentle. 
In harsh passages, therefore, Wagner uses the 
former, in quiet scenes the latter, just as he 
discords ur coneords : it adds color and 
emotional intensity to the scene. In writing 
his vocal parts, Wagner took especial pains to 
assign to each vowel in a word a note in that 
part of the scale in which it can most easily 
be sung. This enables the singers to articulate 
the words with unprecedented distinctness. To 
his influence also is due the fact that singers 


uses 











at the present day are obliged to conform 
in their actions and gestures to the aramatic 
sense of the phrase they sing, and to pay 
attention to tbe scenic background. The 
stage machinists and scene painters, for their 
part, have learned much from Wagner, who 
gave them habitually very hard nuts to crack. 
Before his day, the notion prevailed that clas- 
sical works could take care of themselves and 
needed no luxurious scenic outfit. This notion 
has been abandoned since he first by his mu- 
sic dramas, and after him the Meiningen Com- 
pany in Germany and Mr. Irving in England, 
showed how much the classical drama gains 
in impressiveness and popular attractiveness 
by being presented in a proper framework. 
There is no reason why the trashy melodramas 
should have the exclusive benefit of the stage- 
carpenter’s and scene-painter’s art. 

In considering the personal character of Wag- 
ner, we meet with the negative traits of self- 
assertion, stubbornness, and occasional rash 
violence, which are apt to belong toa reformer 
who has to conquer every inch of ground “ by 
main force.” Among his friends, however, he was 
most amiable, jolly, and often childlike. He has 
been often harshly treatei for having criticised 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Berlioz, and Meyerbeer 
in severe terms. But on examination it will be 
found that in most of these cases it was not Wag- 
ner who struck the first blow. In regard to 
Meyerbeer, whom hetreated most severely of all, 
there were especial reasons for personal grati- 
tude, as Meyerbeer lent him a belping hand early 
in his career. But Wagner felt, as be says, that 
in such a case personal feelings must be sacrificed 
to truth and the interests of art. His libellous 
comedy on the French, ‘‘A Capitulation,” was 
malupropos, as coming directly after their 


| defeat by the German Army; but if ever a man 


| contemporary critics and audiences. 


| 


bad cause to exult over an enemy’s defeat, 
that man was Richard Wagner. His attack 
on the Jews in music was partly due to his aver- 
sion to certain ‘‘ commercial” (or what we should 
call ‘‘ political”) features in the music of the 
day, and to the fact that he saw himself and 
his admired classical masters unduly neglect- 
ed in favor of Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn. 
Many of his 
composers have been verified by the verdict of 
Not the 
least of his merits, moreover, is the fact that he 
frankly exposed the faults even of those com- 
posers whom he otherwise so greatly admired— 
Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, etc. He 


| thus abolished the old superstition that a great 


is useless to look for | 


composer must be above all criticism ; but it 
was these isolated criticisms which his enemies 


| quoted in proof of their assertion that he was 
| **down on” all the classical composers, In gene- 


ral, it must be said of bis critical and other 
prose writings that they are characterized by a 
complicated and turgid style. There are, how- 
ever, numerous exceptions—pages in which be 
becomes clear, concise, and forcible. His histori- 
cal sketch of Italian and German opera ranks 


| with the best critical literature in style as well as 


in thought. His most eccentric performances are 
two pamphlets a la Schopenhauer, one against 
vivisection, the other in favor of vegetarianism. 
During the last Bayreuth festival, a vegetarian 
club was established at one of the local restau- 
rants ; but Waguer, who was always known as 
a great gastronome, did not frequent it. 
Wagner's influence will not be affected se- 
riously by his death. His art has taken such 
deep root in his own and foreign countries that 
it can be safely left to take care of itself. If the 
Bayreuth theatre should never be used again, it 
would not have been built in vain; for it afforded 
an opportunity to show just how he wished his art 
to be interpreted, and the lessons there given to 


criticisms on these and other | 


his singers will be handed down to future gene- 
rations as valuable traditions. It is well known 
tbat all the younger German composers, as well 
as Gounod and Saint-Saéns in France, Boito 
and Verdi in Italy, etc., have been strongly in- 
fluenced by his music, and Dr. Hanslick himself 
admits that ‘‘ he is lost who does not at the pre- 
sent day compose in Wagner's style.” The ori- 
ginal features of this style we have endeavored 
to indicate in the preceding paragraphs. In 
summing up, we bave no hesitation in saying 
that for absolute originality—formal and mate- 
rial—Bach is Wagner’s only compeer in the his- 
tory of music. Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, 
and Schumann have perhaps left us each a 
greater number of individual musical ideas than 
Wagner ; but as originators of new rbythmic, 
harmonic, and instrumental combinations they 
must yield the palm to the Bayreuth master. 
Bach’s tremendous genius not only enabled him 
to master the difficult polyphonic forms of his 
time, but in many cases he boldly advanced be- 
yond even the later “classical” forms in a way 
which distinctly suggests the ‘‘ music of the fu- 
ture.” The last chorus in the St. Matthew’s 
Passion would hardly seem out of place in ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.” Only in regard to one of Wag- 
ner’s innovations may just doubts be entertained 
as to whether it will be fully adopted by all ope- 
ratic composers—the system of leading motives. 
This can only be successfully employed by one 
who can originate motives as pregnant and pro- 
tean as Wagner's. That all operatic work should 
be Wagnerian is not to be desired. By the side 
of his music-dramas the operas of Mozart, Weber, 
Gluck, and Rubinstein, Verdi and Gounod afford 
a grateful change and variety ; nor 1s there any 
reason why a Wagnerite should refuse to admire 
the operettas of Strauss, Sullivan, and Audran. 
“Tt is only,” as Dr. Riemann observes, ‘the 
false pathos of the modern Italian and French 
grand opera, against which the point of Wag- 
ner’s attack was avowedly directed, that has 
received a deadly blow.” 


THE RESETTLEMENT OF EGYPT. 
LONDON, January 50, 1883. 


SINcE the successful close of the campaign in 
Egypt last autumn, the plans of the English 
Government for the future of that country and 
the defining of our relations toward it have been 
gradually, though very slowly, maturing, and 
are now not only settled, but in substance made 
known to the world. The diplomatic docu- 
ments, or abstracts of them, in which these 
plans have been announced, have doubtless been 
already published in America, so that all that it 


| is necessary to do in this letter is to indicate how 


the English public feels on the matter, and 
what, so far as yet ascertained and declared, are 
the criticisms likely to be made on the scheme 
in which Mr. Gladstone’s Ministers place their 


| faith. 


England has taken the whole matter very 
quietly. When the first jubilation over the vic- 
tory of Tel-el-Kebir was ended—a jubilation 
which, though made much of in the newspapers, 
was really confined to tbe military class and 
those who are connected with it—the question 
seemed to recede into the backgreund. This 
was partly because the bulk of the nation never 
much liked the war in Egypt, accepting it as a 
disagreeable necessity, and partly because they 
not only knew very little about Egypt and the 
measures required there, but (a much rarer phe- 
nomenon) felt that they did know very little, 
and that they must leave the thing in the hands 
of the Ministry, who might be supposed to know 
more. There has, therefore, been less discussion 
of the Egyptian problem, eitber in the speeches 
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of public men or in the newspapers, than one 
might have expected from its real importance, 
and from the amount of attention it has received 
on the Continent of Europe. 

Among those who have spoken out, three 
types of view may be distinguished. The first is 
that of the party which, for want of a better 
name, may be called the Imperialist—the party 
which desires to extend English influence and 
the limits of English dominion all over the 
world. It embraces most Conservatives and a 
fair proportion of Liberals. It welcomed the 
expedition, and saw in its success the means of 
making Egept practically a British province— 
not directly, by pen annexation, but practically, 
by the establishment of an authority which 
would keep the nominal sovereign of the country 
in a complete dependence upon us, and enable 
us to do what we liked there. He would thus 
come, if not into the position which the Bey 
now holds under the French in Tunis, yet at 
least into that of the protected native princes in 
India, who administer tbeir territories under the 
inspection and with the advice of a British 
Itesident, and who are not permitted to have 
more than a certain muitary force. The recom- 
mendations of this scheme are not only the 
gratification it supplies to our own national 
pride, but also its comparative simplicity and 
ease. If we are to retain any control over 
Ezypt, we shall become, in the eyes of the world, 
in the eyes of the Egyptians—even, perhaps, in 
our own eyes—responsible for its good govern 
ment ; and how can we insure that except by 
either ourselves grasping the reins, or making 
those who hold them understand that they have 
got to cbey our directions? We should in this 
way be able to make the most of the country by 
developing its natural resources, creating secu- 
rity for life and property by impartial tri- 
bunals and an effective police, and encouraging 
European capital to flow in; and we should 
escape the risks of future revolts, to be followed 
by fresh expeditions and reconquests, by keep- 
ing a yarrison which would overawe the natives, 
and by organizing a native army officered by 
our own people. Nor would such a scheme be 
merely selfisb. It would be, in a certain sense, 
the best for the natives themselves, for it would 
secure them a just and firm administration, and 
it would involve the speedy abolition of the 
slave trade from inner Africa—a result which it 
seems bopetess to expect as long as the control 
of the Nile Valley remains in Mohammedan 
hands. Arguments of the latter class are con- 
stantly used in our discussions : it is characteris- 
tic of the annexationist policy that it always 
has philantbropy as well as ambition to appeal 
to. Sir Bartle Frere, who began the war 
against the Zulus, and who had a good deal to 
do with bringing about the Afghan War of 
1S78, typifies happily the union in one person of 
the Christian philanthropic tendency and the 
military imperialist tendency, which are more 
commonly found in different persons, even when 
they move toward tbe same goal. 

The objections to this scheme are as obvious 
as its advantages. It would greatly increase 
that weight of empire which already presses 
heavily on a people so small as that of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. It might lead to further annexa- 
tion along the Upper Nile; it would provoke 
the enmity of France, the jealousy of Italy and 
Russia ; it would furnish a precedent or an ex- 
cuse for the advance of Austria to the £gean, 
and of Russia across the Armenian highlands to 
the confines of Syria. Above all—and this is the 
real difficulty in the way—it would be substan- 
tially inconsistent with the professions of disin- 
terestedness which we have repeatedly made as 
regards Egypt, and to the express declarations 
of Mr. Gladstove when the expedition of last 
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July was despatched. On the whole, therefore, 
altbough many people insist that this is the 
safest course, and the one into which we shall 
ultimately drift, whetber we like it or not, there 
isa pretty general sense that England cannot 
take over Egypt—cannot treat it as a conquered 
country, to be disposed of at our pleasure, but 
must look for some other solution. 

Even more simple and easy would be the ex 
actly opposite course of leaving Egypt fortl 
with and washing our bands of it altogether. 
Two strong sets of argument are advanced in 
favor of this policy of abstention or renuncia 
tion. One is, that we have nothing to gain by 
remaining in or undertaking any respons:bility 
for Egypt ; the other, that we have much t 
lose, or at least serious risks to face What is 
there to gain by administering Egypt, either di 
rectly by British officials, or indirectly throug! 
natives? Not money, for it is sure to cost at 
least as much as can be made out of it—our ex 
perience in India proves that: and even if we 
did make a profit, we should not feel at liberty 
to bring that profit home to England, but shoul 
expend it all upon Egypt. Not power or in 
ence, for we have already the command of 
Mediterranean by our fleet, and should not 
substantially stronger there if Alexandria and 
Port Said were in our hands. Some will say 
that we should secure the control of the Suez 
Canal—valuable in peace for our great Eastern 
trade, and in war-time for the passage of ships 
and troops to Indian ports. This argument bas 
had much currency in England—has perhaps 
done more than anything else to convince the 
commercial world that we cannot disclaim a 
concern for the future of Egypt. But it is an 
swered tbat the Suez Canal does not really 
signify to England, either as regards war or as 
regards trade. So long as our naval superiority 
remains unquestioned, we can prevent any 
other Power from sending its vessels through 
the Canal, since we could not only catch and de 
stroy them in the Mediterranean, where we hold 
Malta, but could threaten them in the Red Sea 
and Straits of Bab-el Mandeb, where we possess 
another stronghold at Aden. With the sea at 
both ends of the Canal in our power, the posses 
sion of the Canal itself has little value. As for 
commerce, it is true that the Canal is at present 
chiefly used by British steamers, just because 
the carrying trade of the ocean, and particu 
larly of the East, is chiefly in British bands 
But if the Canal were to be stopped, so that 
trade bad again, as in former days, to go round 
the Cape of Good Hope, goods would still be 
carried in British bottoms, and British ship 
owners would really earn more in the way of 
freight than they can now. The Canal is, mors 
over, so much more important to the Mediterra 
nean countries—France, Italy, Austria, even 
Ruasia—than it is to England, that the duty of 
seeing it kept open for trade may, it is said, be 
safely left to these states. A thing so valuable 
to the world, which it is nobody's interest to de 
stroy, will take care of itself 

Thus it is concluded that 
rests in Egypt really do not exist; th 
been mistaken in troubling ourselves about its 
condition : that under no circumstances have 
we any substantial gain to expect, other than 
the gratification of the passion for power and 
influence. Besides, the future may bring dan- 
gers. Mohammedan fanaticism may raise in- 
surrections. The Sultan may—indeed, almost 
certainly will—intrigue against us; for he is 
irritated at the supersession of his own influence 
by ours. France will never forgive us for hav 
ing turned her out of a country which she 
claims, on bowever inadequate grounds, to have 
rights over as well as interests in. A time may 
come when to have to defend Egypt might bea 
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serious addition to the other responsibilities 














which our scattered possessions all over the 
world impose upon us. And, of urse, the 
more We govern the Egyptians, the less likely 
ire they ln ible t e fut e dav ¢t 
govern themselves and dev pat V nat ‘ 
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‘ ta yy ry wl h « lea t 
reserve tl sults of the war and retain a cer 
ta 1 f £ i, while avoiding as 
far as : t pearance even of a prote 
torate ul xat Phe Govern 
t scheme has three main features, It gets 
rid of the nt Financial Control of England and 


France, substituting a single Financial Adviser 
Secondly, it calls this person an adviser only 
and does not, so far as we are yet informed 
give him any complete legal right to veto any 
And, thirdly, 
ate a species of constitutional 


neasures taken by the Khedive. 





self-government, or at least an approach to con 





titutional government in Egypt, by constitut 
ing, in addition to the council of twelve Min 


isters who are to surround and advise the Khe 


= 


uncil of twenty-four persons, one-half 
f whom are to be elected, and who are to have 
the mght of discussing and making representa 
tions—who are to serve, in fact, as organs of 
popular opinion. Thus, while a concession is 
made to Egyptian national feeling, the inter 
ference of England is minimized, for it appears 
nly in the presence of the Financial Adviser. 
It is true that the Army and the gendarmerie 
are both for the present to be commanded by 
Englishmen, but this arrangement may be tem 
porary only ; and though some English regi- 
ments are to stay in Egypt for the present, it is 
announced that they will withdraw when a na 
tive force sufficient to maintain order bas been 
constituted. 

As I have already said, this scheme will in ail 
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probability excite little hostility in England, 
because the Ministry is strong, because people 
don’t understand the subject, and because it re- 
spects both the belief that we cannot leave 
Egypt to herself and throw away all that our 
swords bave won, and also the belief that the 
less Christian the better 
chance will there be of the development of some 
kind of life. But, like most middle 
courses, it is open to objections from each side. 
The imperialist will doubtless be 
pressed by the Tory party, will find the securi- 


interference there is 
national 


view, which 


ties taken for our control of affairs far too 
slender. They will urge that we shall be exposed 
to constant intrigues from the Sultan, from the 


French, perhaps from the Italians and Russians; 
that if the Khedive should be induced by these 
intrigues to dismiss or disregard our Financial 
Adviser, we should bein a very disagreeable posi- 
tion ; that it would be simpler and safer to de 
clare at once that we mean to be supreme. The 
Radicals—or rather the anti-imperialist section 
of the Radicals—will see in the presence of the 
Financial Adviser the germ of a protectorate—a 
germ which'is sure to spring up and bear fruit. 
Egypt, they will point out, cannot reform itself. 
Either we reform it—in which 
shall practically supersede the native Govern- 
ment and become the rulers of the country—or 
else, if we leave the natives to their own devices, 


must case we 


we shall appear responsible for the very evils 
which we have hoped to remove, since they will 
go on under our Adviser’s eyes. The hope on 
which the present scheme of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government rests—the hope that English moral 
influence and advice will, without the exercise 
of force, bring about a steady amelioration, 
and be able to vanquish the intrigues of Turks 
and Frenchmen, and the interested hostility of 
those Egyptians who thrive on the present mis- 
government—is a slender hope ; too slender to 
be made the basis of a policy. But though these 
and similar objections may be raised, the Gov- 
ernment scheme will probably pass unchallenged 
when Parliament meets. . o 


Correspondence. 


PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 
To THE Ep1IToR oF THE NATION: 

Str: We in Iowa read with great interest the 
articles in the Nafion upon the unsolved problem 
of prohibition, as well as the editorial comments 
made by you, surrounded as you are by perhaps 
the most radical anti-prohibition atmosphere in 
America, You very properly check those who in 
sist upon a parallelism between anti-slavery and 
prohibitory agitations. After all the compari- 
sons that may be drawn, there is still this radi- 
cal difference: the abolitionist fought against 
slavery in every form, public and private ; the 
auction-block, the slave-breeder, the importer, 
all fell beneath the axe of that agitation. The 
prohibitionist fights only against the commercial 
principle, and denies the right of any one ‘to 
manufacture for sale, sell, or keep for sale as a 
beverage.” The Iowa prohibitory amendment 
(which has just been deciared invalid upon a 
mere technicality, and not upon principle) aimed 
at no ‘“‘compulsory change in the private per- 
sonal habits” of any one. It sought to ‘‘ impose 
self denial” on no man “in the regulation of his 
own life in his own home.” On the contrary, 
under the proposed Iowa probibitory amend- 
ment, every citizen was at liberty to import, 
manufacture, keep, use in his family, give to 
his friends any kind of intoxicating liquor as a 
beverage, and as much, for that matter, as he 
could before or can now. -He could carry as 


| at more exact conclusions, 


| a feature of the temperance agitation, 
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much with him for his personal consumption if | There is one aspect of the temperance question 


the amendment had stood legally adopted as he 
could before the prohibitionists undertook ‘‘to 
regulate his private actions.” What, then, does 
prohibition seek for, if the individual is left in 
possession of all this personal liberty ? Prohibi- 
tion simply seeks to prevent any one from manu- 
facturing, for sale as a beverage, or selling, or 
keeping for sale as a beverage, all intoxicants. 
In short, it forbids running a distillery or 
brewery to supply saloons, or running a saloon. 
By keeping in mind the exact text and meaning 
of prohibitory measures, we can better under- 
stand the subject. By describing a clear circle 
around the object to be examined, we can arrive 
ERNST HOFER. 
McGREGOR, Iowa. 


[Our objection to this defence of prohibition 
is, that it is a quibble of which, in a contro- 
versy on any other subject, a disputant would 
be ashamed. If, for instance, we were talk- 
ing about potatoes, who would venture to say 
that no interference with any man’s personal 
liberty in the matter of using potatoes was 
meant by a law which forbid any one to grow 
them for sale, or to expose them for sale, any- 
where within the State, and simply compelled 
any one who wished to use them either to 
grow them himself or import them from some 
other State? Of course, the effect of pro- 
hibiting the sale of a commodity within the 
State is practically to prevent the use of it by 


| everybody who cannot afford to purchase it 
| at a distance in large quantities. 


This may 
be a good thing to do, but those who do it 
should not pretend that it is not an interfe- 
rence with any man’s life in his own home 
This tendency to be uncandid and sophistical 
has always been, for some inscrutable reason, 
The 
pretence that moderate drinkers will in all 
likelihood become drunkards was one illus- 
tration of it ; but the most conspicuous was the 
story that the wine used at the wedding in 
Cana of Galilee was unfermented. There 
was not a particle of foundation for this in 
reason or tradition ; it was a disgrace to the 
scholarship and ingenuity of the persons who 
invented it ; yet it did duty for many years as 
a temperance argument. Our advice to the 
friends of the cause is—in discussion, at all 
events—to take the bull by the horns boldly, 
and not go about pretending that they did not 


| see him, or did see him but thought he was a 
| cow, or had no occasion to go through the 
| field where he was grazing.—Ep. Nation. ] 


MORAL SUASION. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: I notice, in a recent issue of your excel- 
lent weekly, a criticism from President Bascom, 
of the University of Wisconsin, on some views 
expressed by you in regard to the question of 
prohibition. In descanting upon the subject, the 
writer states your position thus : 


‘* Notwithstanding the variety of opinion and 
yractice on the subject of temperance, you 
velieve, if we understand you, in a law that 
shall repress intemperance, and look to its ulti- 
mate extinction in prohibition, and that this end 
is to be reached as rapidly as law supported by 
public opinion can be made to perform its func- 
tion of repression. Prohibitionists might wish 


to alter somewhat the emphasis of your response, 
but would hardly desire to modify its fundamen- 
tal principle.” 





| rance? 
| sobriety than is furnished by a desire for riches, 


| ceive earnest consideration. 


| which, it seems to me, is too much ignored. I 
refer to the value and effect of moral suasion, as 


it is commonly called. I know the influence is 
one which is rejected and decried as visionary, 


useless, and effete ; but is it actually entitled to 


no consideration?! Is prohibition, even in a 
modified and conservative form, the best remedy 
applicable to the evil of intemperance? Permit 
me to review the subject for a moment. 

It must be universally conceded that if men 
were of their own volition to abstain entirely 
from the use of intoxicating liquor as a beve- 
rage, intemperance, with all the wretchedness, 
poverty, and crime it entails, would be com- 
pletely eradicated. Now, is this solution of the 
subject a practicable one? The radical friends 
of prohibition aver not. They instance the ex- 
perience of the world since the dawn of history 
to confirm their opinion, and declare that mere 
moral restraint has been found totally inade- 
quate to govern and subdue the passions and 
appetites of men. This answer, however, in- 
volves an admission which, if directly affirmed, 
the authors themselves would be the first to 
repudiate and deny—namely, the inefticacy and 
futility of moral influence. It is tantamount to 
an assertion that the precepts and truths which 
are constantly inculcated, in every civilized na- 
tion, by the pulpit, the press, and the school, are 
utterly destitute of practical effect. In other 
words, it implies that we may inveigh, for ex- 
ample, against the evil of revenge from now 
until the crack of doom, but our utterances will 
be barren of result unless they are enforced by 
proper legislation. Such is the only conclusion 
from the premises laid down. Does it conform 
with fact ? 

Now, the truth, I apprehend, is nearly the re- 
verse. Prohibitory laws, under certain condi- 
tions, may be advisable and effective to a limited 
extent, but there can be no rational doubt that, 
were intemperance suppressed by means of 
moral influences, the evil would be entirely ex- 
tinguished. The reason is plain. Thoroughly 
imbue men with the idea that the excessive use 
of intoxicating drink is deleterious to both mind 
and body ; deeply impress upon them the fact 
that an inordinate use of liquor means poverty, 
disease, and shame, and you have created the 
strongest motives for men to lead lives of so- 
briety, rectitude, and industry. This plan is not 
so visionary as many may conceive. The par- 


| ticular virtue of prohibition is the apprehension 
| of punishment it is expected to inspire. 
| a certain extent, is a powerful motive. 

| parison, however, with the effect of moral sua- 
| sion, it is insignificant. 
| cially that portion possessed of ordinary iutelli- 
| gence and judgment, have an inrate desire to be 


This, to 
In com- 


Most of mankind, espe- 


respected by the world, to live in ease and com- 


| fort, to escape sickness and disease, and to pro- 


vide for children and old age. 
latent though it be in many cases, resides in 
nearly every human breast. Why should it 
seem so difficult to awaken and enlist this power- 
ful quality of the heart in the cause of tempe- 
Can we imagine a stronger incentive to 


I say this desire, 


honor, comfort, and peace? It seems to me not. 
Teach men that temperance means a cheerful 
home instead of a dismal jail, an honored and 


| useful life instead of one stained with disgrace 
| and crime, and the one aim of probibition agi- 
| tators will be most effectually attained. 


An economic principle is at the base of the 
moral-suasion plan, and one, too, that should re- 
So long as there is 
a demand for intoxicating beverages, there will 
be a supply of them. The one chief defect of 


| the prohibition plan is that it is directed against 


only the supply. The demand for liquor still 
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exists ; and, although law may diminish it, in a 
small measure, by limiting the supply, we msy 
rest assured that it will not and cannot entirely 
extirpate it. This fact is fully confirmed by the 
operations of the Maine law. The State of 
Maine contains only a small foreign population, 
and its legisiation against the liquor-traffic has 
been of the severest character. Circumstances, 
therefore, strongly favor the success of the pro 
hibitory policy in that State. Asa matter of 
fact, however, large quantities of liquor are still 
sold and consumed in Maine, and the most 
watchful vigilance of the authorities is unable 
to completely suppress the illicit traffic. This 
instance, as I said, confirms the truth of the 
principle for which I contend. Remove the de 
mand for intoxicating drink, and you destroy 
the supply of it. This is moral suasion. At 
tempt simply to remove the supply and you 
still leave untouched the cause of it—namely, 
the demand. This is prohibition. 
FE. H. FINLAYSON. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y 


MR. H. H. BANCROFT’S LITERARY ME 
THOD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Bancroft’s answer sets up what we 
call at the bar a plea by way of confession and 
avoidance. The charge that whole pages which 
were not written by him gointo his book, Mr. Ban- 
croft admits in his statement that ‘at least one- 
half the manuscript thus far completed has been 
written by his own hand,” the rest being revised 
by him, and that he “does not rewrite what is 
perfectly satisfactory,” being able to employ his 
time and strength to *‘ better advantage.” Just 
how be employs his time and strength to better 
advantage than in writing what he prints over 
his own signature he does not explain. 

But his justification for his methods rests en- 
tirely, in the last analysis, upon the magnitude of 
the work, which, *‘ as finally laid out, proved suffi- 
cient to occupy one man for two hundred years.” 
This is the veriest outcry of weakness from one 
who has undertaken more than he can accomplish, 
and on that ground justifies bis appropriation of 
the acknowledged work of others. It is also a 
complete admission taat Mr. Bancroft does not, 
and could not from the nature of the case, write 
the books which, nevertheless, he prints over his 
name. Would Mr. Stedman be heard to say that 
he had undertaken to write essays on all the 
poets, but, on account of the ‘‘ magnitude of the 
undertaking,” had been printing the work of 
others? Could any one imagine Mr. Whittier 
claiming that he had set hts heart on producing 
thirty-nine volumes, but that, finding the task 
would occupy him two hundred years, he had 
organized a bureau of poetry, carefully suppress- 
ing, however, all evidence as to which poems 
were his and which were his assistants’ Does 
the ‘‘ magnitude of the work” prevent Mr. Ban- 
croft from saying, ‘* This chapter was written by 
Mr. Oak, who is in every way qualified for the 
work” ? When he does not choose to rewrite what 
“*1s perfectly satisfactory,” 1s there anything to 
excuse his not saying honestly, **I did not writ. 
the ensuing ten pages; they are the work of Mrs. 
F. F. Victor, a lady of ability and discriminat- 
ing judgment” Other historians than Mr. Ban 
croft have found their work, when *‘finally laid 
out,” too great fortheir powers. Buckle, touched 
with the fire of a noble enthusiasm, left only what 
has been so aptly termed ‘‘a splendid fragment ™ 
of his lofty endeavor. The brilliant Macaulay, 
purposipg to write his histcry down to ‘‘a time 
within the memory of men still living,” put 
down his pen almost at the beginning of his task. 
The very name of Bancroft suggests that illus 
trious bistorian, now full of years and honors, 








The 


whose history, a monument to his learning and 


Nation. 


his genius, hardly passes the threshold of our 
national existence. I venture to say that not one 
of these ever harbored the thought of padding 


out his uncompleted work with the writings of 
other people. 

Such a course violates the fundamental con 
tract between the historian and his readers. On: 
who buys Hume or Froude rests secure in the 
assurance that the facts stated have been 
Weighed, the arrangement carefully decided 
upon, and the form of expression chosen by the 
historian himself, It is the ever-present judg 
ment of Hume or Froude that makes their works 
of value. But who can tell, in looking at Mr. 
Bancroft’s pages, which are his and which are 
those of some unnamed and perhaps irresponsi 
ble subordinate / Who can tell which facts he 
has verified and which he has not / If a given 
chapter or page is the work of some competent 
person other than Mr. Bancroft, it is fair to that 
person, it is only honest to the reader, that this 
should be stated. 

As to the charge of attempting improperly t 
influence newspaper criticisin, my way of look 


} ' 


ing at this whole matter is so aifferent from Mr 
Bancroft’s that Iam not surprised to see that he 
considers it “silly,” while to me it appears very 
behind the 


merest quibble on the word ‘offer,’ and says 


i 
serious. Mr. Bancroft takes refu 





that he never paid or " offere: 
views. But he does not deny my charge, which 
I here reaftirm, that he told me personally that 
he was willing to pay for favorable reviews in 
respectable papers. He does not deny that th 
San Francisco newspaper offices have been be 

sieged by his agents with articles about himself 
and his books. Since writing my first letter it 
has come to my knowledge that the New York 


papers have suffered from a like crusadk And 
I have also been informed by the gentlemen ap 
proached that Mr. Bancroft perscnally attempt 
ed to present books to one of the editors ’ 


leading San Francisco paper, and suggested that 


a review would be considered as an equivalent 
Names and dates can be given if desired 


NEW YORK, February 14, i8s 


THE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
ATHENS 


To THE Epitor oF TRE NATION 











Sir: Your correspondent A Member of the 
Archeological Society of Athens,” is evidently 
not conversant with the state of. things at 
Athens, and risks a fall in trving nelusions 
with anv one who has been a ted with it 
for vears past I houses now | z t 
the northern slope of t h ft \ 
are not “squatter ” affairs at all, but substantia 
legal ston 10u es, tO move wt i heavy 
compensation must be paid. Nor are represen 

< , +) € st it< ; 
Greek { nt 
I have Tt» r l ad 
‘ 1 ‘ e ¢ O¢ t? 
1 the subject, espe \ 
ad tl 
r id 
that anything wl an be transported can | 
got f the try i e of the law 
other words, that the smugglers can do what the 
honest men cannot. Public opinion in Greece is 
only sensitive to what 1s said f the uuntry 


abroad and in foreign papers, especially ; and if 
any effect is to be produced, it must be by the 
united action of foreigners who do care for 
Greece somewhat. As to the French Govern 
ment protecting its interests, a single case which 
occurred last summer will show how far it felt 
free to put on political pressure for archmologi 
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he es | f art and ba thei 
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I 
greater im] ta e than the pse patriots 
p the Greeks, which cau never understand 
that the presence of the Elgin marbles in Lon 
lon has done, and is doing, more for the honor 
f ancient Greece than they would have done in 
their place on the Acropolis of Athens, Any 
ther civilized man would be glad to see b 
iutrv's art in the places of honor all over the 
world ; only the Greek is so narrow minded as 


t prefer that the honor should not be paid, to 


its not being paid at Athens and to the pecuni 


ary profit of the country. It is mainly the 
sbowman’s feeling.—Yours truly Ww. J. 8. 
RENCE, Jan. 28, 188 


SOUTHERN HOMICIDE 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: I feel the truth of much that the vation 
has said on ‘‘Southern Homicide”; there is 
everything to be said against it and nothing 
to excuse it. But there is, I think, in the case a 
consideration which may be given in explana- 
tion, and perhaps in palliation, of this abuse, 
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which we deprecate and are doing what we can 
to reform. Whoever knows the Southern cha- 
racter need not be told that the Southern man 
bas always regarded the appeal to the law in 
the settlement of personal difficulties as a con- 


fession of cowardice. He takes such matters 


The Nation. 





generations have been active factors, and of 


which the present generation feels the effect. 
Why this readiness to resort to deadly weapons? 
Because, firstly, no man cen live respected in a 


| Southern community and be a coward, in the 


into his own hands, and formerly to a greater | 


extent than now adopted the ‘‘Code” as the 
best method of adjusting them. 

as duelling was upheld by public opi- 
nion, and almost legalized by the invariable 


failure of juries toconvict for it, there was much 


So long 


less random street-shooting, and a measure of | 
| coercion, good men, peaceable men, gentle men 


decency, at least, in the method. But things 
Public opinion is more and more 
against duelling; the stringency of the laws and 
the outery of humanity are fast putting it 
in the South. It is no longer an 
honorable way of killing. The old spirit of 
so-called chivalry has not declined with the 
‘Code™; there is the same unwillingness—in a 
lessening degree—to go to the law ; and in this 
transition stage from the ‘‘Code” to the courts 
we have fallen into the present lawless and cruel 
habit of streettighting. Give the South a little 
more time, and it will slowly do away with both 
street fighting and duelling—l say slowly, be- 
cause it can only be done thus. 
F. C. WOODWARD. 


OLLEGE, S. C., Feb. 12, 1883. 


are ch inged, 


down, even 


WOFFORD ¢ 


To Tue Epttor oF THE NATION : 


Sir : I have followed, in the columns of the 
Nation, the of ‘Homicide in the 
South” with that keen interest which I feel in 
all matters affecting this section of our common 
country. 

Truth should be followed for her sake alone ; 
it matters not whether the pursuit leads to the 
exaltation of friends or the abasement of ene- 
mies. It is, therefore, quite beside the question 
for Southern men to meet the arraignment of a 
Northern journal with the tu-quoque argument. 
Especially is this the case when the arraignment 
is presented dispassionately, by a journal whose 
past course should satisfy every true Southern 
heart that its honest purpose is to promote jus- 
tice and the general welfare of the entire coun- 
try. Let us pretermit, then, all consideration 
of Northern crime, and examine the condition 
of our own criminal statistics ; for no rational 
man whose person or property is menaced by 
imminent danger would neglect the warning 
thereof, even if given gleefully by a malicious 
enemy. 

The Nation avers that homicide is common in 


discussion 


the South among the bigher classes of society, 
and that it frequently results from trivial dis- 
agreements which in a more civilized commu- 
nity would never lead to violence ; that this 
deadly arbitrament has the tacit approval of the 
mass of Southern society, both men and women 
so giving it their sanction that the survivor of 
such impromptu duels is rarely brought to trial 
and never punished. The inference is drawn 
from these allegations that Southern men, indi- 
vidually, are responsible for this condition of 
affairs, and that the mere existence of such a 
state of things is conclusive evidence of general 
individual depravity. Every fair-minded man 
who reads the papers, or who resides in any 
Southern community outside of the largest cities 
and towns, will admit the truth of the Nation’s 
but every man, Northern or South- 
ern, whose experience justifies the expression of 
an opinion, will as promptly deny the infe- 


allegations ; 


rence, 


The truth is, that the readiness to invite and 


accept conclusions of force is not the result of 


individual depravity, but is the logical sequence 
of circumstances and social relations which for 





ordinary, physical acceptance of the term ; and, 
secondly, because, by inheritance and associa- 
tion, Southern men are naturally and physically 
brave. I am not holding this condition of af- 
fairs up as the highest type of intellectual civi- 
lization ; Iam endeavoring to show that it is 
something stronger than isolated individual ac- 
tion, and that, under the influence of its moral 


will rather pbilosophically ‘‘ die in their boots” 
than try conclusions with it. Public opinion 
says a man must fight or, in its tribunal, be dis- 
graced ; and most wise men—here, at least— 
while they smile at the folly of an opinion with- 
out any rational basis, prefer fighting one man 
to an entire community. 

Who, then, is at fault? What has brought 
about such a condition of public opinion that a 
man who will not fight is condemned even in 
the eyes and hearts of women? Are we, the 
present generation, responsible for it? No. 
There are many causes, most of which were and 
are beyond our control. They are: 

1, A large and frequently wild territory, with 
a sparse population. In such a country men 
have insufficient or no police protection. 
carrying of arms is a wise and just precaution. 
Familiarity with the use of arms leads to a too 
facile employment of them ; but the wearing of 
weapons itself indicates no depravity in the 
bearer under the circumstances stated. 

2. Slavery, making for generations the safety 
of white men’s families dependent, or liable at 
any moment to be dependent, on their individual 
courage. It may readily be perceived how, in 
this condition of society, even gently-nurtured 
women wceuld despise a man who lacked courage. 

3. Reconstruction, by making what before 
was only a menace a reality ; by exposing white 
men’s lives, liberty, and property, and, above 
al), the safety of their families, to every possible 
danger that an ignorant black population, con- 
stantly irritated by unscrupulous leaders, could 
devise or suggest. 

Here, above all others, is the cause which has 
made Southern men familiar with the use of 
deadly weapons. During the dark period of 
Reconstruction the white men of the South had 
absolutely no protection against a tyranny un- 
paralleled in the history of modern civilization, 
except that of theirownarms. Their govern- 
ments and courts were filled with, and controlled 
by, such a rabble as God in his mercy never 
cursed any people with since the days of Moses. 
Those men of the South who did not have wea- 
pons then procured them. It was well for them 
and for civilization that they did, for nothing 
but brute force and brute bravery awed that 
dark crew. It was natural, when a community 
was forced to arm itself with knives and pistols 
in veritable self-protection, that it should be- 
come too familiar with their use; but does not 
the fault rather lie with that civilization which 
permitted the legislation of Reconstruction, than 
with those who suffer because they did what 
every brave man should have done for family 
and self ? 

But it matters not whose the fault. The past 
concerns us less nearly than the future. We 
are correcting our abuses, and your noticing 
them will aid our efforts. Homicides among the 
social class to which you refer have become rare 
in this city ; none has occurred here in seven or 
eight years, Each year they are becoming less 
frequent in the larger commercial towns. Com- 
merce is a great civilizer. Even now there is no 
danger to deter Northern emigration. Northern 
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men who do not fight are not compelled to face 
the exigencies of the moral code which con- 
fronts the Southern man ‘‘to the manner born.” 
Southern communities that do fight are as 
fair and just as men usually are when their 
lives are often made to hang upon fairness and 
justice in others. I saw in the thronged streets 
of this city, in the bitterest days of revival 
against reconstruction and radicalism, an ex- 
Governor of Louisiana, himself heartily de- 
tested, kill a man as popular, probably, as any 
in the city. The streets were thronged with ex- 
cited people, most of them probably armed. 
Any one of a thousand men could have killed 
the homicide with impunity, and yet not a hand 
was raised against him, because the man whom 
he had killed had insulted him, and custom made 
that insult equivalent to a challenge to imme- 
diate fight. 

This custom is a recognized fact. You see in 
the insult the physical act—a trifling blow, a 
taunting word—which might possibly be best 
treated with contempt. In fighting communi- 
ties custom interprets that blow or taunt into a 
declaration that the striker or taunter is about 
to shoot; and if the recipient appreciates the 
earnestness of his position, he stops not to 
moralize, but defends his life, albeit in so doing 
he outrages civilization. H. 

NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 15, 1883. 


COLLECTION OF JUDGMENTS AGAINST 
STATES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: A strong reprobation of the repudiation 
cf State debts is not inconsistent with a strong 
conviction of the impracticability of any scheme 
for their collection through the intervention of 
the Federal Government ; and calm, intelligent 
discussion seems only to render clearer this im- 
practicability. 

Your issue of February 15 contains two sug- 
gestions for the collection of such debts which 
abundantly warrant your own comment upon 
“the difficulty of engrafting suits against the 
States by private creditors upon our system.” 
The vice of both these suggestions, as of all 
which have come under my observation, is that 
they subordinate the due and regular perform- 
ance of the functions of government—indeed, its 
very existence— to the pecuniary demands of an 
individual. The “device of garnishment” sug- 
gested by your Nashville correspondent may be 
safely assumed to be the offspring of a lawyer 
whose zeal for the collection of just debts has 
rendered him somewhat indifferent as to me- 
thods. That his “ device” is “simple ” cannot be 
denied, nor that it would be effective—to the ex- 
tent of the taxes “intercepted” (as so euphe- 
mistically put by your correspondent) ; but thatit 
is therefore Constitutional and practicable does 
not follow. It is in its spirit a resort to the old 
rule “that he shall take who has the power, and 
he shall keep who can.” 

The Constitution provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to every State a Republi- 
can form of government; and the Tenth Amend- 
ment reserves to the States, or the pecple there- 
of, the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States. The adoption of a Constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the confiscation (or intercep- 
tion) by the courts of the United States, of all 
the taxes levied by the State for the support of 
its Government, would be destructive cf the 
form of government guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution, and could not be upheld by the Su- 
preme Court without the repeal of this guaran- 
tee, as well asof the Tenth Amendment, which 
must be construed as reserving to the States the 
application, as well as the levying, of all taxes 
for State purposes, 
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Nor does the proposed device, apart from Con- 
stitutional objections, meet the practical diffi 
culties in the way of its execution. If it 
possible for the judicial authority to sustain 
such an amendment, how would it be possible 
for the organization of society to be maintained 
if the taxes levied for the support of a State 
Government are to be thus diverted to the pay 
ment of private debts ? How are violators of 
the law to be punished ? What is to become of 
publie schools, public roads, charitable institu 
tions for the insane, and the manifold necessities 
of civilized communities ¢ If it is answered, the 
taxing power of the State must again be in 
voked, why may not this second levy be divert 
ed iu like manner, and so ad infinitum ? The 
adoption of such a plan could only be paralleled 
by the expedient of cutting off the fool's head to 
cure him of his folly. 

The other mode, suggested by “ A Layman,” of 
adopting an amendment depriving a repudiat- 
ing State of its representation in Congress and its 
electoral vote, is equally heroic, and, under the 
Constitution, equally impracticable. “United 
States Marshals, with the Army and Navy at 
tbeir back,” could doubtless enforce any method 
which the wit or the folly of man could devise 
for the collection of such debts; but this scheme 
would require the evisceration from the Consti 
tution of all the provisions for the organization 
of the Sendte and House of Representatives, and 
of the Electoral College, and would strike out 
the vital priuciple of Federal Union. 

The only real safeguard against the spirit of 
repudiation will be found in a high sense of pub 
lic honor, and this can be best assured by send- 
ing to the Legislatures of the States only men of 
personal integrity and sound financial views— 
men who will hesitate before they pledge the 
credit of their State, and, having pledged it, will 
uphold it unkesitatingly. Judge Curtis said 
forty years ago, in his essay on the “ Debts of the 
States,” “tbat it was often dangerous to run too 
close a parallel between public and private 
duties,” and that “the rules for the conduct of 
States and of individuals are not always identi- 
cal, though it is not easy to see just where they 
differ.” Whether we look to the harmony of the 
States and of the Federal Government, and the 
consequent peace and happiness of the people, or 
to the practical value of State obligations and 
the ultimate security of their holders, we shall 
be constrained to leave their enforcement to the 
sense of honor and justice prevailing in the 
States. The remedying of evils is the great 
business of life, but it is folly to attempt by 
legislation the remedying of all evils, and the 
remedies thus far proposed for the cure of repu 
diation are worse than the disease. 

JAMES A, PEARCE. 
CRESTERTOWN, Mp., February 17, 1883. 
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Notes 
2 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press or in prepa- 
ration ‘ Authors and Publishers,’ a manual of 
suggestions for beginners in literature ; an illus- 
trated ‘Tourist’s Guide-book to the United 
States and Canada’; ‘The History of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad,’ by Eugene V. Smalley 
‘Italian Rambles,’ by James Jackson Jarves ; 
Gindely’s ‘History of the Thirty Years’ War,’ 
translated by Prof. Andrew Ten Broeck ; the 
following compilations— ‘Sacred Scriptures,’ 
extracts from the Old and New Testaments and 
from other sacred books, and ‘Prose Master- 
pieces from Modern Essayists’; the following 
books of verse—‘ Destiny, and Other Poems,’ by 
M. J. Serrano, ‘Songs of Toil and Triumph,’ 
by J. L. McCreery, and ‘The White Nun,’ 
and Other Poems,’ by Agnes L. Carter; the 
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following sketches — ‘Our Choir,’ by C. G. 
Bush, and ‘A Mingled Yarn,’ by Henry Ed 
also, ‘Insanity; its Causes and Preven- 
Dr. H. P. Stearns; and ‘A Perpetual 
President Barnard, of Columbia 
The Messrs. Putnam,in addition to the 
other organizations for which they publish, will, 
on behalf of the Charity Organization Society, 
a ‘Classified and Descriptive Directory to 
the Charitable and Beneficent Societies and In 
stitutions of the City of New York’; and they 
will hereafter act as publishing agents for the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. 

A life of the late General John A. Dix, by his 
son, the Kev. Morgan Dix, is in the press of 
Harper & Bros., as are also the * Autobiography 
of James Nesmyth, Engineer,’ edited by Samuel 
Smiles, and William Black's ‘ Shandon Bells.’ A 


wards; 
tion,’ by 
Almanac,’ by 


‘ollece 
College 


Iss Ue 


book will doubtless grow out of Prof. W. G 
Sumner’s series of articles on industrial and 
social topics just begun m Harper's Weekly . 


** What our Social Classes Owe to Each Other.’ 
The same firm have breught out * Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre,” and ‘The Two Noble Kins 
Rolfe’s edition of Shakspere. 

Ascomplementary to their “Campaign Series,” 


men,” in 


Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly begin publi 
cation of three volumes, entitled *‘ The Navy in 
the Civil War.” The first, ‘The Blockade and 


the Cruisers,’ is by Prof. J. Russell Soley, of the 


Naval Academy, at Annapolis, and will appear 
in March. Rear-Admiral Daniel Amman will 
treat of the Atlantic Coast operations ; Com 


mander A. T. Mahan, of those in the Gulf and 
Inland Waters. 

A, Williams & will publish shortly a 
translation, by L : A of Judith 
Gautier’s celebrated monograph concerning the 
great musician, recently deceased, under the 
title of ‘Richard Wagner and His 
Works—From * Rienzi’ to * Parsifal.’ ” 

The fourth volume of the Parchment Shak 
spere, of which D. Appleton & Co. are the Ame 
rican publishers, contains ** Twelfth Night,” 
*The Winter's Tale,” and ‘* King John.” In 
uniform style the Parchment edition of the 
‘Imitation of Christ.’ Both these elegant and 
most handy volumes are sold ata price so low 
that it seems a pity they not 
furnish a standard for other good books, even 

pyrighted, for accustomed to 
pay as much while getting a very inferior grade 
of type, paper, binding, and general tasteful 
bess. 

The new 
Mifflin & Co 


Seven Gables,” 


Co 
Jackson, 


Use 


Poetical 


is 


cannot (or do 


which we are 


Riverside 
offers in Vol. 
* The 
Twice-Told Tales,” 


Book,” Tanglewood 


Hawthorne (Houghton, 
3, ** The House of the 
Image, and Other 
and in Vol. 4, ‘*A Wonder 
Tales.” and ‘Grand 
father’s Chair “—the latter becoming at once the 
child’s gift par exc of the 
‘Wonder Book,” says Mr. Lathrop in his pre 
face, ne woich, in its omginal form, 
is owned by any member of Hawthorne's family, 
**Scarcely a or erasure 
from the beginning to the end,” and this is indi 
cative of the author's habit of composition. He 
‘meditated long over what he intended to do, 
and came rather slowly to the point of publica- 


Suow 


ue 


eluence, 
is the only 


correction an occurs, 


tion; vet when the actual task of writing was 
begun it proceeded rapidly and with very little 


correction” or redrafting. Mr. Lathrop once 


more dispels the illusion that the real model of 
the House of the Seven Gables can be pointed 
out in Salem, or, in fact, ever existed outside the 


novelist's brair 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Vicar of Morwenstow ° is 
hav a new of life, having already 
reached a fourth American edition, in cloth and 
in paper (T. Whittaker). 
A useful little catechism in 


ine 


ing lease 


domestic duties is 





the ‘ Advanced Lessons in Kitchen Garden, w 
Songs and Occupations,’ published u 
auspices of the Kitchen Garde \ 
(New York : J. W. Schermerbora & ( 
son IX., on 


examnle of 


the duties of a 


the method; but w 


OF Dustress, complete ignoran is i 
categorical answers are 1 ured 

Ginn, Heath & Co. send Yale | 
tion Papers,’ collected and 
Stevens. These date from Is? na w t 
to hereafter, from vear to vear 
ments for admission to t I \ x 
Bearing the same imprint a be 
little square volume of Ana 
by Isaac Flagg. It utains thirt 
odes which usually pass ‘ 





creon, thou, h gene rally 


ductions of several unkt 
tert is accompanied by 
fined to the bref ¢ Xpians 


as night perplex the ty: 
From the Governm ’ 
have the ‘Report of the Chief S 
for the years ending June s 
0, ISS], and Lieut.-Col C. BL ¢ 
port upon the Primary Triat 
United States Lake Survey i inst 
purely technical It tA t 
views of the instruments « 
ete, Students of ir late w \ 
to know that the official * Fur { ‘ 
of Inquiry, aud Reviews the Jud \ 
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case of M i}. (ren (ry h VV 
peared at Washingt 

We have received a py M 
Addresses on the Life and Cha 
C. C. Washburn, LL. D., late ¢ W 
eousin,’ delivered fore t Sta als 
ciety, July WY, S82, with a portrait (Mad 
and a memorial notice of the late Lea 
gan, by Charles He Hart ‘ 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
delpbia, May 4, 1s 

In the rather super is 
demy of January { Professor Garnett's 
translation of ‘ Beowulf,” it is curtly r-marked 
that the book contains a fair bibliography of 
the subject ad Last review S ‘ 
should impose or some of bis Ameri reade! 
we repeat that this bibliography is ‘'the fullest 
that has ever vet been prepared n fuller, 
for example, than Wulcker’s in the u4 1 

Professor Hubner’s aru iriss \ ‘ Cc 
en uber die Griechische Svnutax Berlin: W 
Hertz) will be eagerly wek 1} a] 
scholars who have learned ippreciate 1 
value of the sin manuals which th ithor 
has given to the world 1 Latin gra ir and 
on Roman literature, both of w! I had 
great success. In conformity with the | f 
the two volumes mentioned, this book ives 
simply the headings of the various department 
of Greek syntax, acco‘ding to the author's 
development of the subject, wv ith a complete 
bibliography under each heading. To tl 
who have to spend weary hours in dic 
tating or taking down the titles of books, 
such manuals are an unspeakable comfort, 
and Professor Hubner’s experience, sagacity, 
and industry are a sure warrant that the 


completeness at which he aims bas been attained. 
Not less is the service rendered in another direc 
tion. 
ment of Greek syntax, infinitely more remains to 
be done, and the gaps in our practical knowledge 
are clearly manifest to any one who will louk 
through this manual with even a modicum: of 
care. American students Greek, 


While much has been done in the depart 


of who are 


apt to complain that German scholars have left 
them nothing to do, may well thank this German 
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scholar for his silent but eloquent indication of 
profitable lines of work. 

The Commission des Archives Diplomatiques 
has lately presented to M. Grévy a satisfactory 
report. The Commission regard the numbering 
and stamping of the leaves of all collections of 
manuscripts as a very important precaution 
that habit of abstraction which every 
larce sale of autographs shows to have been com- 
A special department has 


against 


mon in times past. 
accordingly been organized for this purpose. 
Proper precautions taken, the Commission are 
desirous of making their treasures as useful as 
All documents down to 1792 may now 
be freely consulted and copied. Copies of docu 
relating to the Revolution and First 
Empire must be submitted to the Minister. Later 
documents can only be copied in special cases, 
In 1882, 2.524 volumes were consulted by 98 per- 
As the result of recent researches made in 
the archives, tue Commission can point with some 


possible. 


ments 


sons 


pride to such works as Faugére’s ‘ Ecrits inédits 
de Saint-Simon,’ and Boislisle’s ‘Euvres com- 
plétes de Saint-Simon,’ Boulay de la Meurthe’s 
* Concordat,’ XIV.,’ Vatel’s 
‘Madame Du Barry,’ Chéruel’s ‘ Mazarin,’ Rott’s 
‘Henri IV..’ Jung's ‘ Lucien Bonaparte,’ Trat- 
chewski’s ‘ Politique de Vergennes,’ Hanotaux’s 
‘ Administration des Intendants,’ Michaud’s ‘ In- 
nocent XI. et Louis XIV.,’ Broglie’s ‘ Frédéric 
II. et Marie-Thérése,’ 
title-pages boast of ‘“‘ documents inédits. 


Cosnae’s ‘ Louis 


and many others whose 


The 
smaller in size of page, by almost exactly one- 
fourth, than its English prototype, Nature. lis 


new Cambridge weekly, Science, is 


press-work is superior, but onthe whole. its typo- 


graphy is less inviting. The absence of head 
and column rules, and the use of “solid” large 
rather than “leaded” smaller type, seem to us 
mistakes which will be recognized by the con 
short 


The scheme of the contents is a tolerably close 


ductors themselves after a experience, 
copy of thatof Nature, and indeed there was no 
reason for departing from it. The most original 
feature is the “Weekly Summary of the Pro- 
in place of which Nature has 


“Chemical Notes,” 


gress of Science,” 
“Our Astronomical Column,” 
“ Biological Notes,” “Geographical Notes,” etc., 
appearing not regularly, but by turns. Syste- 
matic arrangement is secured by the American 
plan, and this is a gain ; so is the freshness of in- 
On the other hand, the 
necessity of condensation the 
readability of the summary, particularly in 
really popular divisions like that of geographical 
We apprehend that the 
“ reneral reader” will make baste to skip pages 


telligence it insures, 


works against 


discovery and travels. 


whose resemblance to a scientific year-book is 
enhanced by the reference number appended to 
too early 


each. It is to judge how strong 


Science will be in the department of reviews. 
Dr. Asa Gray opens it, in the first number, with 
some interesting comments on De Candolle’s 
‘Origin of Civilized Plants... We hope to see 
displayed here an unshrinking courage, unspar 
ing alike of shams and of prejudices ; a plain 
speaking after the model of a recent leading ar- 
ticle in Nature (Jan. 12) on the “Thirst for 
Scientific Renown.” It is evident that Science 
starts off with a very strong support from the 
class which is to make and to profit by its suc- 
Every American scientist should do his 
utmost to strengthen and sustain it. The edi- 
tors, on their part, will, we have no doubt, 
welcome friendly criticism such as we have en- 
deavored to apply. The publisher of Science is 
Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., and the sub- 
scription price is five dollars per annum. 


cess, 


—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, in an article on 
the “Hawthorne Manuscripts "in the Atlantic 
for Marcb, declares that it is “not easy to see 


why the printing of unfinished work is an in- 
justice to an author who bas won for himself an 
historic importance, so long as his completed 
works are available for ascertaining what he 
could accomplish at his best”; and reminds the 
critics of the Hawthorne manuscripts of the old 
story that it was by a violation of Virgil’s last 
injunction to burn the manuscript of the ‘ Eveid,’ 
that the great epic of Latin literature has been 
preserved to the world. Assuming the truth of 
the tradition, it is hardly safe to infer from it 
that all death-bed injunctions with regard to 
manuscripts ought to be violated, or that if the 
‘ Mneid’ had been left in the extraordinary con- 
dition in which ‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’ ap- 
pears, even without any injunction at all, Varius 
and Plotius Tucca would have done well to pub- 
lish it. Mr. Lathrop’s view of the subject is that 
the Hawthorne manuscripts throw an interesting 
light upon the operations of Hawthorne’s mind, 
and his analysis of the relations which the 
various fragments bear to each other is ingenious 
and perhaps correct. On the other hand, the 
popular critical view seems to be that uch of 
‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’ is insuch a condition 
that it lets us into the secret of Hawthorne’s me- 
thod of composition very little more than reports 
of his dreams or what he may have said in his 
sleep would. Mr. Henry James has an article 
on Salvini, inthe course of which he denounces 
the “extraordinary system” of bélingual Shak- 
sperian representation which permits the “ sup- 
port” to do their work in English, while the star 
playsin Italian ; the support, too, being very bad 
of itskind. With a resolute determination not 
to speak ill of the Republic, Mr. James suggests 
that the willingness of audiences to submit to the 
bi-lingual nuisance may bea proof of their “ self- 
control”; while, in a spirit of candor, heat the 
same time suggests that it may, on the other 
hand, be a proof of their density. The motive 
which leads managers to lend themselves to the 
system is undoubtedly that they save the heavy 
expense of importing a foreign troupe; and it 
may possibly be that the audience, nine out of 
ten of whom do not understand a word of 
Italian, are helped a little by the support in their 
own tongue, to which they have been accustom- 
ed from childhood. There is, after all, a good 
deal in understanding what the rest of the com- 
pany are saying to each other and the star, when 
the star’s performance has much the effect of 
pantomime. Salvini’s Othello is such a great 
piece of acting that it would probably draw if 
there were no support at all, and the cues were 
simply read by the prompter. When Salvini 
first came to this country he had a very good 
Italian troupe with him, but, apparently, he has 
now got the full measure of the “ self-control ” of 
American audiences. Mr. Horace D. Warner 
gives an entertaining account ofthe “City of 
Earthquakes” ‘Caracas), his knowledge of the 
subject being derived from a long residence in 
Northern Venezuela. 


—The illustrated article on ‘‘ Parsifal” at Bay- 
reuth, by M. G. Van Rensselaer, in Harper's for 
March, is, unfortunately, more timely than the 
editor probably imagined it would be. The ac- 
count here given of Bayreuth, of Wagner's 
house, of his personal appearance, of the theatre 
on the hill, of the characteristics of his dramas 
and bis music, together with the well-told story 
of ‘‘ Parsifal,” will make this number of the 
magazine very acceptable to the large number 
of admirers of the late composer in this country. 


_ The article is a good illustration of the difference 


between real enthusiasm and that offensive 


‘** gush * to which so many other feminine writers 
on music are addicted. A few columns are devot- 
ed to the principal vocalists, who differso widely 
from those generally heard in this country in 


| 


| 


} 


| and dramatically. 








being as great actors as they are singers, and 
therefore able to merge their individuality in a 
work of art. ‘‘Some of the finest pieces of act- 
ing Lhave ever seen have been in Wagner's 
dramas,” is the statement of an experience 
shared by many who have heard Materna, 
Brandt, Niemann, Vogel, and Scaria. Fr]. Mal- 
ten, who was one of the Aundrys, is unduly 
lauded here in comparison with Frau Materna and 
Fri. Brandt, whom she did not equal in any way, 
although she looked more beautiful. Wagner 


| himself and his antipode Hanslick agreed that to 


Materna belonged the first prize, both vocally 
The illustrations include 
views of Bayreuth, the theatre, several scenes of 
the drama, and portraits of Wagner, Malten, 
Reichmann, and Winkelmann. Scearia (in speak- 
ing of whom as ‘perhaps the greatest basso of 
our time.” the perhaps is quite superfluous) 
would have been a welcome addition. 

—Miss Titcomb writes us : 

‘In the notice of ‘Early New England Peo- 
ple,’ in No. 919 of the Nation, the lack of con- 
ventional form in the arrangement of the pedi- 
grees is attributed to the author’s ivexperience 
in book-making. That very fact would have 
been the strongest motive for adopting the con 
ventional form had the author not thought that 
by avoiding it, and making the genealogy subor- 
dinate to the biography, the book could be made 
more readable. As to the assertion that the 
general pedigrees inspire distrust, the author 
would say that the families alluded to are too 
well known to admit of the possibility of misrep- 
resentation.” 

—Columbia College is justly lamenting the 
death of Prof. Clifford R. Bateman, of the Facul 
ty of Political Science, which took place in this 
city on February 6. Professor Bateman was the 
only son of President Bateman, of Knox Col- 
lege, Illinois. He was graduated from Amherst 
Colleze in 1876, and from the Columbia College 
Law School in 1878. During his collegiate and 
professional studies he had devoted his attention 
mainly to political history and public law. 
Having become especially interested in the new- 
est and as yet least developed branch of political 
science—administration—he sailed for Europe in 
1878 to study this subject. After spending a 
year at the universities of Heidelbergand Berlin, 
he became dissatisfied with the German treat- 
ment of administrative law, which seemed to 
him too dogmatic for so young a science. Inthe 
autumn of 1879 he went to Paris and entered the 
Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques Here he found 
what be wasin search of—a purely inductive in- 
vestigation of the political sciences. During his 
stay in Paris he became intimately acquainted 
with that small circle of professors and Govern 
ment officials who for a number of years past have 
been engaged in the collection and comparison of 
foreign legislation. This acquaintance determin- 
ed the direction of his own work. He made it his 
task first of all to familiarize himself with the 
administrative systems of the leading European 
States. He hoped thus to gain a basis for the in- 
telligent investigation of the methods and prob- 
lems of State and municipal government in the 
United States. In the autumn of 1881 Mr. Bate- 
man returned to this city, and took the chair of 
Administrative Law which had in the meantime 
been created for him by the Trustees of Colum- 
bia College. The interest which his lectures 
aroused among the students amply justified the 


| establishment of this chair—the first of the kind 


in the United States—and the choice of its occu- 


pant. His style of lecturing was simple and 
lucid and his method singularly objective. 
“Professor Bateman,” one of his students 


writes, “ never stated his own view on any mat- 
ter of opinion. He gave the facts and the argu- 
ments advanced on either side of the question, 
and left us to draw our own conclusions.” Pro- 
fessor Batemwan’s work in the School of Political 
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Science, short as was its duration, will not be 
without tangible results. He has shown how the 
department of instruction with which be was 
intrusted ought to be conducted. 


In a recent (anonymous) ‘History of Mary 
land,’ used in the public schools of Baltimore, 
occurs (p. 42) the following paragraph, which de 
serves to be snatched from oblivion as a genuine 
curiosity of blundering. The historian, describ- 
ing and explaining the Maryland coat-of-arms, 
says: 

“Above the cap is the figure of a helmet with 
the crest of his lordship’s paternal coat of arms 
on the top of it, which crest is a ducal crowu 
with two half bannerets se‘ upright upon it, 
Tbe name banneret was once used to mark a 
partially created baron. By these small flags or 
bannerets Lord Baltimore symbolized his pro- 
motion from a lower order of hereditary nobility 
to that of a baron or bearer of the square flag.” 
The historian therefore thinks (1) that Calvert 
was a knight banneret, which he never was ; (2) 
that a banneret is “a partially created baron ” (!) 
instead of a knight created on a stricken field, 
like Sir John Chandos at Navarrette : (3) thata 
banneret is a “lower order of nobility ”; (4) that 
this rank of banneret is, or was, hereditary ; (5) 
that the small flags on the Calvert crest indicate 
this imaginary rank, whereas the banner of a 
knight banneret was square, and the flags on the 
(6) that a 
distinctive symbol of a 
baron, but whether entirely or only partially 
created, we are not told. 


Calvert crest are not at all square : 
square flag was the 


Of the former, we sup- 
pose ; for Lord Baltimore would scarcely wish 
to commemorate his singular transition period of 
‘partial creation,” like a tadpole that has ac- 
quired his aristocratic legs, but not yet cast off his 
plebeian tail. Part of these extraordinary blun- 
ders are probably due to a confusion of baronets 
and banne: ets; though Calve:t was never either 
the one or the other. 

— The long-expected ‘Compendium of the 
Tenth Census’ has at last appeared in a plump 
octavo volume, containing, with the introduc- 
tion, more than 1,800 pages, or double the num 
ber in the ‘Compendium of the Ninth Census.’ 
It also embraces a much greater amount of in- 
formation, both in range of subjects and in the 
degree of detail with which these subjects are 
treated. 
general way the character of the contents. Fol- 


It is pt sible here only to indicate in a 


lowing the introduction, the first 648 pages are 
devoted to the statistics of population, treating 
of (1) the aggregate population by States, coun- 
ties, and minor civil divisions; (2) race; and (5) 
general nativity, in similar tables. Then come 
tables giving the native, native white, and na- 
tive colored population, by State or Territory 
of birth; a county table of the native and the 
foreign population, by State or Territory of birth 
in the case of the former, and by foreign country 
in the case of the latter; the native and the 
foreign population of fifty principal cities, classi- 
fied by State or county of birth; sex of the popu 
lation, with race and general nativity; the natu- 
ral militia; the males of voting age; school, mili 
tary, and citizenship ages: all ages, classitied by 
Other tables 
regarding populatiun, which would apparently 
be more properly grouped in the first part of the 
work, are found toward the end. These relate to 
occupations, areas, families, and dwellings, for- 
elgn parentage, the population of Alaska ; illite 
racy ; the defective, dependent, and delinquent 
The main body of the 
population statistics are succeeded by those of 


sex, race, and general nativity. 


classes ; and mortality. 


agriculture, which comprise tables giving the 
general statistics of agriculture by States, num 
ber and size of farms, ete., and the principal vege 
table and live-stock productions. The statistics of 
manufactures are next in order, and are excep- 
tionally full. They comprise comparative tables, 


by States, of certain general statistics ; the 
general statistics of 352 different industries ; 
general statistics by counties ; statistics for 
twenty principal cities ; and, finally, statistics 
by States of twenty-seven of the leading arti 
cles of manufacture. The accompanying sta 
tistics regarding power used in manufactures 
open up a subject heretofore untouched by the 
Census. The statistics of mining and mineral 
production, petroleum, and ; 
then those of transportation, including rail 
roads, steam craft, canals, telegraphs, and tele 
phones, Statistics of occupations of the popu 
lation, with age, sex, and nativity, are placed be 
tween the foregoing and the statistics of tishemes ; 
these last, greatly summarized, occupying only 
two pages. 


quarries follow 


Likewise, on the subjects of foreign 
and areas, families and dwellings, 
only summary tables are given. The statistics 
of the population of Alaska are taken from the 
more extended report upon this topic rhe 
statistics of life, fire, and marine insurance are 


parentage 


given at considerable length, as are also those 
upon assessed valuation, taxation, 
debt. 
connection with those of public schools. Finally, 
we have tables, by States, of the defective, de 
pendent, and delinquent classes, and of mor 

tality 
ume 


and public 
The statistics of illiteracy are given in 


An excellent index concludes the \ 


med 


—An idea of the relative importance assi 
to different subjects may be gathered from the 
following facts: To Population, including o 
pations, illiteracy, the dependent, ete 
and mortality, are allowed about 800 pages, of 
which 58 pages are devoted to occupations, 12 t 
illiteracy, 44 to the dependert, etc 
50 pages to mortality. To 
voted 275 pages: to 


} 
classes, 


. Classes, and 
Agriculture are de 
Manufactures 28) pages 
Transportation, telegraphs, 
pages; and Wealth, debt, and taxation 
pages. This apportionment of space 
to be very closely in accord with the r 


and telephones, St 





the subjects, and the minute 
which it is desirable to treat 


importance of 





ness with 
A noticeable and valuable feature of the present 
compendium is a set of tables showing 
and by race, sex, and nativity, the number of 
population of each vear of age from one t 
eighty years. Other 
bute greatly to the increased bulk of the work, 
are a number of county tables, in addition to 
the State tables as found in the * Compendium of 
‘the Ninth Census.’ The ste 


rying, petroleum, lumber, ship-building, and 


additions, which contri 








many other subjects, which have been in t 





bands of expert agents, are presented much 
more fully than heretofore 
jects just enumerated have 


cussed in the 





pages of t a 
tion to these, the work contains a at t 
of suggestive material, which will vield meh re 
wards to the statistician and political economist 
It may not be amiss to state that the edition of 
the ‘Compendium’ is 100,000, 90,00 pies of 


which are at the disposal of members of the tw 


ff Congress, and 10,00 of the Secretary 


of the Interior. 


houses 


Each branch of 


ed to a benevolent octopus, whose arms continu 





llv grope after new objects, and whose suckers 
exhaustively upon all matters that fall 


within their rang: 


fasten 








m urious 
material is thus appro} ed O f the latest 





of these eccentric c it i 
of ‘North American Ethnology.’ in 
Department's survey of the Rocky 
region. Dr. Robert Fletcher preset 
trated paper on “ Prehistoric Trephining.” evi- 
dence of which, singularly for the nominal scope 


f the survey. is thus far limited to Continental 





Europe. One of the objects of this study, how 


ever, is to stimulate research in that directi 
America. Dr. Fletcher, who is best known as a 
co-editor of the ‘Index Medicus,’ presents here 


no new facts, but he makes an attractiy 


of what is known, and add ne or tw 
comments. The hterature of thi rious 
only covers the past ten vears, and tl 
been no review of the whole sin Broca’s parm 
in 1877 The skulls thus operated upon be 


the neolithic ave, and verv plausil 


makes it probable, tirst, that they wen 

for the relief of diseas presumably 
escape of contined daemons in the 

epilepsy ; and, secondly, that t ‘ 
regarded with veneration, and that 


t \ o 
remark “that } 1 ! i |} t 
rent thei upacity ¢ 1 t 
ests that t if it ret 
inl y Is f& pM t 
that it may bea 1} t \ 
trep! lt t it { \ 
the Rebs s wed ] 
whites i blacks i \ 
eratior This pap “ 
haustive n Vv as t | 
world in the present state of “ 
trate 1 nt t xn t ‘ \ 
neraving, but ‘ " 
indexed 
rt Rey : } 
_ i . 
Cnt " 
establ is 
r anda \ ad I t 
t SOTV 1 ' 4 
te i “ \“ 
‘ ‘ar ny } if 
gious MEONY ad i s 
fr tl Tress it itu f 1 
nethod and of hit ‘ al t ‘ 
sa sufticiently tter wav of d 1 
al and = rea ry j s. Lect 
P . ~~ - , i 
i atts “ ? ediv be y en ft 
bist il investigat t Cl tin wd 
t h ant lities A ( tt has lately 
) < J <¢ 
fort s v t ] sthat1 te t 
Fret ‘ grat Russia during the Fre 
yoy rl ial scripti } 
Ss s 1 ancs for Pa ins and 50 frat 
rT} \ iis N bt we shall see sor f 
t v1 luct it Salon ft time t 
¢ the ) , FE oh aed ~ 
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In the Nation for Sept. 14, 1882, we s} 
f an article by Hubert Hall, in the Anfiyguary 
for August, upon ‘* The Great Case of the lin} 
sit s tat This article is cor 


October and Nx 


found very important in the study of the bi 


vember numbers, and will 


tory of English taxation. If in the first arti 


a serious error was pointed out in Stubbs, the 
October number contains a still more damaging 
harge against Hallam, in reference to the 


manuscript authority cited by him (vol. i., p 
13, of the American “ Library ” edition Mr 
Hall gives entire the document of which Hallam 
urate and misleading para 
could not 
mnportant 


gives ‘‘a very ina 
It isa painful fact that he 


manuscript.” The 


phrase. 
read the 
ymission is of the words ‘‘ denizens and aliens” 


most 


““c 


proving that the grievance was “not so much 
that aliens should be arbitrarily taxed for the 
public good, but that denizens should be in 
cluded with them.” But, what is stil] more 
found 


important, be has ‘a duplicate and 


174 


more authentic transcript” of the report in 


hand, and this de- 
‘*the patent was confirmed 
and assured [not affirmed, as Hallam has it], 


Chief-Justice Hyde’s own 


clares at the end that 
against aliens, but not against natives.” So 
that that the assessment 
upon aliens was “absolutely against the law” 
directly the truth. In 
regard to the right of the Crown, Mr. Hall 
asserts that ‘‘ the right of the Crown to restrain, 


Hallam’s conclusion 


was reverse of the 


license, or even entirely exclude foreign mer- 


chandise was ever, notwithstanding Magna 
Carta, an essential of its prerogative.” This 


and it is the 
ground of the distinction made by the American 
leaders at the time of the Revolution 
external and internal ta€ation. His derivation 
of the right to prisage, etc., ‘‘ from the preroga- 
tive of purveyance or preémption” we should 
hesitate to accept ; and he bimself admits that 
he may ‘easily be in error.” As to the question 
of expediency or necessity, he says: ‘‘ During 
the Middle-Tudor period, I unhesitatingly main 
tain that both the interest and feeling of the 
bulk of the nation were on the side of the pre- 
rogative, and that, moreover, the Crown did 
little than seek to recover its undoubted 
revenue, which natural causes had diverted.” 
The first of these propositions is no donbt cor- 
rect ; to establish the second is the work of the 


we suppose to have been the case ; 


between 


more 


third paper, in the November number, which 
ends: * It is at least rash to speak of the Impo- 
sitiuns of James I. as an unprecedented viola- 
tion of the Constitution.” 


—The fourth concert of the Symphony Society, 
on Saturday evening, began with 
Second Symphony, which is less frequently heard 


Seethoven’s 


than most of the others, probably because the 
first and third movements are hardly worthy of 
their author, although the fourth, and especially 
the second, are among the most beautiful things 
he has written. At the other end of the pro- 
gramme was Liszt's symphonic pvem ‘* Tasso,” 
in which the striking contrast the 
joyous, triumphant second part and the melan- 
choly first part produces a most admirable effect. 
Original in melody, rhythm, ha:mony, and in- 
strumentation, this composition alone would es- 


between 


tablish the rauk of Liszt among the toremost 
modern composers. It was remarkably well 
played. The Charfreitogszauber from ** Parsi- 
fal,” which was produced several months ago by 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, was here for 
the first time presented to a New York audience, 
but without the vocal parts. 
performance of such a realistic fragment from a 
music-drama is as unsatisfactory as a collection 
of Shaksperian ‘ beauties,” and for the same 
the piece was warmly received by 


Although a concert 


reason, 


the audience. The principal fault of the per- 
formance was that the wood-wind and brass 
were out of tune and played too timidly. Nor 


were the transitions from one instrumental color 
to another, which should be as imperceptible as 
the changes of tint in a flower, sufficiently deli- 
cate and gradual. The same faults were notice- 
able in the funeral march from ‘* Die Gidtter- 
diimmerung,” which, however, was played with 
considerable feeling. 
honor of the late compose1, yeta part of the audi- 
ence committed the Uétise of applauding after it. 
The only solo piece was Chopin’s F minor Con- 
certo, which was played by Mme. Schiller. Her 
execution was as light, graceful, and brilliant 
as usual, but it was almost entirely deficient in 
artistic interest. ‘his, however, i+ should -be 
distinctly understood, was not the fault of the 
pianist, but of the wretched instrument placed 
at her disposal. Its tone was hard and dry, de- 
void of all sustaining power and richness, and 
without a shade of expression, It is to be hoped 


The march was given in 


The Nation. 
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that Mr. Damrosch will recognize the necessity of 
looking into this matter. A good oboe or horn- 
player is not to be had every day, but first-class 
pianos are abundant in New York. 


MORISON’S MACAULAY.—I. 


Macaulay. By J. Cotter Morison. [English 
Men of Letters Series.] London : Macmillan 
& Co.; New York: Harper & Bros. 

AMONG the scores of critics, some of them per- 

sons, like Mr. Bagehot, of no mean capacity, 

who during the last thirty years have attempted 
to analyze the nature and to define the limits of 

Macaulay’s genius, no writer we can name has 

produced a work balf so instructive, or half so 

full of weighty and original thought, as is the 
short essay in which Mr. Cotter Morison has 

given us at once a charming biography and a 

masterpiece of literary criticism. When, in- 

deed, we say, as we may with perfect truth, 
that Mr. Morison’s ‘ Macaulay’ satisfies the ex- 
pectations of all who have read and admired his 

‘Gibbon,’ it is hard]y necessary to add anything 

in the way of praise. The two essays, however, 

though both admirable in their way, are at 
least in one respect curiously contrasted with 
each other. Mr. Morison’s estimate of Gibbon 
may well claim to be considered a final judg- 
ment on the position of the author of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’; or, if we remember, as we ought, that 
the court of literary criticism never pronounces 
absolutely conclusive decrees, we may at least 
say that Mr. Morison has, with regard to Gib- 
bon, delivered a summing up which fairly rep- 
resents the conclusions at which all competent 
and discriminating judges have at present ar- 
rived. Noone, on the other hand, can suppose 
that Mr. Morison bas uttered, or can have 
uttered, the last word about Macaulay. He 
himself is as fully aware of this as his readers. 

He acts, if we may pursue a convenient legal 

metaphor, simply as a judge of first instance. 

His decision will doubtless carry weight, but it 

is subject to revision by that court of appeal 

which is constituted by the opinion{ not of 
twenty or thirty years, but of two, or it may be 
of three or four, generations. 

Nor is it at all certain that posterity will ever 
come to a unanimous decision on Macaulay’s 
claim to eminence. Mr. Morison very happily 
places Macaulay amovg the class of men of 
whom Cicero is by far the most eminent repre- 
sentative ; and the name of the Roman orator is 
enough to warn any one against counting with 
confidence on the final decisions supposed to be 
pronounced by history. The reputation of 
Cicero has ebbed and flowed, and will ebb and 
flow for ever, with the fluctuations of human 
sentiment and opinion. There is no man among 
the heroes of the ancient world of whom we 
know so much ; there is no man whose character 
is, in one sense, easier to read; His merits and 
his faults are patent ; they can be ascertained 
as easily by readers of ordinary education as by 
profound scholars, For all practical purposes, 
Cicero’s sayings and doings were as well known 
to Arnold as to Merivale. Mr. Froude, Prof. 
Mommsen, Mr. Trollope, and Mr. Freeman have 
all of them had the same materials for judg- 
ment before their eyes; yet we a)l know that 
these eminent writers have formed diametri- 
cally opposite judgments as to the feelings with 
which we ought to regard the man who saved 
Rome from falling into the hands of Catiline. 
When we ask for the cause of this difference of 
opinion, we find that it is as obvious as it is irre- 
movable. Men of common sense are agreed as 
to the qualities of Cicero’s intellect and heart ; 
no detractor denies his splendid talents or his 
pleasing humanity ; no admirer can overlook 





his vanity and his weakness. But while one 
class of critics feel that Cicero’s virtues more 
than atoned for far greater vices than can be 
laid to his charge, another class hold that weak- 


| ness, especially when it leads to failure, ts the 


unpardonable sin which cannot be compensated 
for either by oratorical and literary talents 
which have never been surpassed, or by moral 
graces which, if unsuited for the times in which 


| Cicero lived, anticipated the virtues of later and 


Christian ages. As it has been with Cicero, so 
in a measure it is with Macaulay. His qualities 
of head and heart are patent. No one doubts 
his great literary and rhetorical powers ; no one 
can fail to perceive that even in the domain of 
history he was deficient in some of the qualities 
which are to be found in the two or three bis- 
torians who, like Thucydides, stand high above 


| all who have devoted themselves to the study of 


| the past. 





There is no question as to Macaulay’s 
qualities ; the real question is, What is the stan 
dard by which these qualities are to be mea- 
sured # and there is no more reason to suppose 
that the world will ever be eatirely at one abdut 
the standard of historical than about the stan- 
dard of moral merit. 

If, however, Mr. Morison cannot, from the 
nature of things, have spoken the last word on 
his subject, he certainly has Gone more than 
probably can be achieved by any other living 
critic to clear the way for arriving at a deter- 
mination of the position to be taken by Macau- 
lay in the ranks of English literature. It would 
be idle to pretend entire agreement with his 
criticisms ; it would be a poor complimevt to a 
most suggestive writer to intimate that he sug 
gested nothing to us but monotonous as-ent. 
We may, however, assert with confidence that 
no competent critic will henceforth dream of 
pronouncing an opinion upon Macaulay withou 
weighing Mr. Morison’s remarks with the most 
respectful attention; and, furtber, that Mr. 


Morison has, in two respects at least, thrown 


something like new light both on tie literary 
genius and (what can bardly be separated from 
it) the moral tone and character of Macaulay. 
His great and first achievement is precisely to 
define Macaulay’s preéminent merit as an histo- 
rian : 


‘“*Macaulay’s great quality is that of being 
one of the best story-tellers that ever lived : and 
if we limit the competition to his only proper 
rivals, the historians, he may be pronounced tie 
best storv-teller. It any one thinks these super- 
latives misplaced, let him mention the historical 
writers whom he would put on a Jevel with or 
above Macaulay—alwavs remembering that the 
comparison 1s limited to this particular poinc: 
the art of telling a story with such interest and 
vivacity that readers bave no wish but to read 
on. If the area of comparison be enlarged so as 
to include questions of intellectual depth, moral 
ins'ght, and sundry other valuable qualities, the 
competition turns against Macaulay, who at 
once siuks many degrees in the scale ; but in his 
own line be hasnorival. . . . 

“Macaulay was a master of the great art of 
mise-en-scéne such as we never bad before. It 
is rather a French than an English quality, and 
has been duly appreciated in France. Michelet 
praises Macaulay in warm terms—speaks of him 
as ‘illustre et regretté,’ and of his ‘trés-beau 
récit.’ If he must be considered as an nistorcal 
artist who on the whole has no equal, the fact is 
not entirely owing to the superiority of his ge- 
nius, upmistakable as that was. No historian 
before bim ever regarded his task from the 
same point of view, or aimed with such calm 
patience and labor at the same result ; no one, 
in short, had ever so resolved to treat real events 
on the lines of the novel or romance. Many 
writers before Macaulay had done their best to 
be graphic and picturesque, but none ever saw 


| that the scattered fragments of truth could, by 


incessant toil directed by an artistic eye, be 
worked into a mosaic which, for colcr, freedom, 
and finish, might rival the creations of fancy. 
The poets who have written bhistory—Voltaire, 
Soutbey, Schiller, Lamartine—are not com- 
parable to Macaulay as historical artists. They 


iia. 
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did not see that facts recorded in old books, if 
collected and sorted with unwearied pains, 
might be made to produce effects nearly as 
striking and brilliant as the facts they invented 
for the works of their imagination. Macaulay 
saw that the repertory of truth was hardly less 
extensive than the repertory of tiction.” 


These passages lose a great deal by being torn 
from their context, but they are worth quota 
tion because they exactly hit off the essential 
characteristic of Macaulay’s work. He was 
above all things a narrator: his object was to 
tell the tale of the past. Could bis grand scheme 
have been carried into execution, he would have 
given Englishmen a literary picture-gallery of 
You may say, if you like 
though, as we think, very mistakenly—that the 
attainment of this end was not worth the labor 
of a lifetime. You may say that Macaulay’s 
narrative even as narrative, peculiarities 
which may fairly be considered flaws. But 
you cannot even estimate bis shortcomings un 
less you perceive bis aim. 


English history. 


has, 


It is impossible to 
tell whether a marksman falls short of the mark 
unless you know what is the point at which he 
is aiming. Macaulay will certainly be quite 
misunderstood if you confuse the object ofa 
narrator with the aims of an historical critic. 
You must not judge Herodotus by the same 
standard as Thucydides. to fancy 
that because (say) men such as Gneist andina 


It is vain 
measure De Tocqueville may, no less than Mac- 
aulay, be called historians, these writers, and 
others Whom one could name, were really pur 
suing the same object as the most famous of 
English bistorians. To an historical critic, past 
events are a series of problems to be solved ; to 
an historical narrator, past events are a picture 
to be painted. Here and there a man of tran 
scendent genius combines the gifts of a literary 
painter with the powers of a social philosopher ; 
but the combination is rare, and a doubt may be 
into the causes 
least as 
arrative as it 
throwing light on social or 

The philosophy of Thucy- 
dides has been of much less permanent value 
tothe world than tbe facts chronicled by He 
rodotus. 

However this may be, when once it has been 


entertained whether the search 
of past events bas not done at 
harm by vitiating the truth of 
has done good by 
historical problems, 


much 


recognized that Macaulay or any other writer 
treats history as what, after all, it primarily is- 

the narration of bygone events—it is idle (and 
doubt Mr. has always 
borne this in mind) to quarrel with our historian 
for not critic. The real 
question is how far the historical story-teller has 
carried out bis own idea of historical narrative 
in a worthy and striking manuer. Tried, as he 
ought to be, by this standard, Macaulay occt- 
pies—on the showing of a critic who, like Mr. 
Morison, is, 


we whether Morison 


being an historical 


if just, certainly severe—a very 
bigh rank among the authors with whom he is 
fairly compared. 
from Mr. essay, and 
should be with put Macaulay's 
astounding literary merit absolutely above ques 
tion. One singularly profound remark deserves 
special attention : 


The passages we have cited 
Morison’s 
read 


others which 


them, 


“In criticising Macaulay's ‘History,’ we 
should ever bear in mind it is, after all, onlv a 
fragment, though a colussal fragment We 


have only a small portion of the edifice that he 
had planned in his mind, History, which has s 

many points of contact with architecture, re- 
sembles it also in this—that in both impressive 
ness largely depends on size. A few arches can 
give no adequate notion of the long colonna 
Of Macaulay's work we have, so to speak, o1 
a few arches. It is true that he bewt on such a 
scale that the full completion of lis design was 
beyond the limited span of one man’s hfe and 
power. But had he 
and 


? 





lived ten or fifteen vears 
carried on his work to 


longer, . . . 





‘The 


N ation. 






double or treble its present length, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the increased grandeur which 


would have resulted. Such a structure, so spa 
cious and lofty, required length for harmonious 
proportion. As it is, the ‘ History of England 


reminds one of the unfinished cathedral at 
Beauvais. The ornate and soaring choir wants 
the balance of a majesiie nave, and the master 
piece of French Gothic is deprived of its proper 
rank from mere incompleteness.” 


Nor is it only the literary power of Macaulay 
which Mr. Morison vindicates, 
an answer as can be given to the grossly exag 


He gives as fair 


gerated charges of unfairness and inaccuracy 


if ordinary human intirmity, 
but not a large share. He can be prejudiced 
and incorrect, but these failings are most as 
suredly the exception, not the rule. Above all 
he impresses all impartial judges with a convic 
tion of his honesty. His inaccuracy 
from hearty dislike for men of whom he 
honestly thoughtill Of conscious duplicity : 
untruth, no one who knows him can conceive him 
guilty.” 


‘* He had a share 


arose 


The charges on which Mr. Morison pronounces 
a verdict of guilty are want of generalized and 
synthetic views, ditfuseness, and ck 
For the 


accusations are supported we must 


excessive 
historical 
these 
refer our readers to Mr. Morison’s pages. On 
brief His 
strictures are not 


ticient spirit. grounds on 


which 


remark is, however, worth making 


all, in a true. It is 


sense, 
equally clear that they a 
for they 


reany of them relevant, 


are based to a great extent on the 
had 


Macaulay must be 


neglect of the principle which Mr. Morison 
himself laid that 
judged of as a narrator. 


down, 
The wants pointed out 
are little else than illustrations of the admitted 
fact of Macauiay’s neglect of the critical side of 
What, to example of out 
meaning, is the point of objecting to Macaulay's 


history. give one 
habit of constantly illustrating the past by ref: 
rence to the present, as where he ll 
then 
single 


tells us of 


Manchester it ** {in the time of Charles II 


it now supports a | 


It then had not a 


had not a press ; 
dred printing establishments 
single coach ; it 
makers ” ? 
the 


how supports twenty coac 
The defect of this kind of 


“to examine the growth of society 


writing is 
failure 
in bygone times with a single eye for the stages 


of the process.” Macaulay, in other words, does 





not look upon history as a science. So be it 
But it is admitted throughout that his ol 
was narration, and it is very difficult to se 
what better mode is open to a teacher wl 
wants to show modern readers the changes 
which bave taken place inthe course of centuries 
than by contrasting the known wi t 


cnown, the present with the past Fe 
lay’s object his comparisens are excellent 
object is, it must be admitted, not the same as 
} who 


that of writers look upon history ss a 


branch of social science. 
If Mr. Morison’s great achievement is to hav: 


ce } 








detined with precision Macaulay's literary merit, 
be bas also done a great deal to bring into a 
clear light a side of his character which has 
been a good deal over ked by h r 
irdent a ers than is Mr. Morison. There 
was an her fibi n him which the peaceful 
tin and = peacef yocupati “ he 
P Of 

ne 





Was one of those men wh 


but 


enjoyed the pleasures of a prosperous life ; 





ved a politician more absolutely 

n the thought of sacrificing any 

public cause whatever to bis private interest. 
What Mr. Morison brings out is, that this pub 
spirit Was part of the man’s whole nature. 


He had in bim a touch of heroism; Le at no 


of fortune or of mankind. 
is not a trace in a word he ever wrote or 







spoke of the disastrous delusion that our own 
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For the first time in her long literary career Mr 

Kemble now appears as the author of a book of 


not taken wholly or in part from hei 


i) iblished Piays 


She ba 
put forth nearly a dozen 


of travels made from her diaries, but 


the present is her first venture in literary eriti 


cism for its own sake ; for the criticism which 


to the 
rcs of Later Life,’ was 


jlent so much savor 
hood’ and ‘ Rec: 
tal. 
tained effort, being almost as desultory as its 


* Records of a Girl 


The present volume, Lowever, 1s nota su 





pred I and quite as delightful. The 
first of its eight essays is a paper ‘On the 
sen rizinally prepared as a lecture, if we 
! i not, and afterward printed in Har 
} VWergari almost twenty years ago (vol. 
“ D r| the second and third are notes 
Macbeth the fourth contains notes on 
Henry VII the fifth, sixth, and seventh are 
notes on the ** Tempest”; and some of these 
have seen the light before, although no preface 
” note gives us any hint of a previous ap- 
pearance, even of the paper ‘* On the Stage.” 
Th ighth and slightest of all is a little 
matter of four pages, called ‘* Notes on Ro 


and really consisting of sug 
an actor who was studying Romeo— 
Mrs. 
Asa matter of fact, also, the notes 
Vill.” are confined to analyses of 


mere hints for acting, as Kemble aptly 
terms them 
on “ Henry 
the characters of Queen Katharine and Cardi- 
nal Wolse) 
they are ali pregnant; they are the result of long 
and study of Shakspere by a highly- 
gifted woman, burn of a family to which Shak- 
The least important 
the three 


which are chiefly taken 


Slight as are some of these essays, 
loving 


pere was bread and meat, 
of the Shaksperian 


on 


essays are 


the ‘ Tempest,” 
up with a discussion of the alleged emendations 
of Mr. Payne Collier’s folio of 1630. The most 
important of the Shaksperian essays are the two 
dealing with ** Macbeth,” and coutaining a sub- 
le analysis of the character of Lady Macbeth, 
sut more important than any of the Shaksperian 
essay ‘“‘On the Stage,” which 
and pondered by every 
in the drama 
and different things, 
though often confounded, as Mrs. Kemble pro- 


papers 1s the 
should ud 
who takes an intelligent 


be re one 
interest 
in the theatre—two very 
perly points out and proves, 

Mrs. 
the dramatic 


Space fails us to consider adequately 
Kemble’s admirable discussion of 
faculty; but we cannot refrain from quoting one 
lucid paragraph: ‘* The of the 
power of representing passion and emotion with 
that of imagining orconceiving it—tnat is, of the 
theatrical talent withthe dramatic temperament 


combination 


is essential to make a good actor; their com- 
bination in the highest possible degree alone 
makes a great one” (p. 5). Bearing this dictum 
in mind, it shows in Mrs. Kemble no small free- 
dom from prejudice to declare (p. 8) that ‘* Gar- 
rick was, I suppose, the most perfect actor that 
our stage has ever produced, equalling in tragedy 
the greatest performers of both.” 
We apprehend that the Roman Roscius and 
Moliére’s pupil, Baron, are the only two actors 
worthy to be placed side by side with Garrick; 
and inclined to think that he was the 
superior of both, It should be remarked that the 
reference (p. 7) to recent revivals of Shakspere 
is to Fechter’s and not to Mr. Henry Irving’s; 
and that it was Macready who said (p. 11) that 
Mrs. of the first rudi- 
ments of her profession.” 

To those pessimistic persons who are frequent 
and shrill in bewailing the fact that there are no 
fenglish dramatists to-day, the mere bulk of Mr. 
Archer’s book must be rather surprising ; and 
still more surprising is it to find that before con- 
sidering in alpbabetical order aud with abun- 
dant critical apparatus the playmakers of our 
day, the author devotes thirty pages to the play- 


and comedy 


we are 


Kemble was * ignorant 


wrights of yesterday, among whom be classes 
not only tbe Jate lamented Lord Lytton and Mr. 
T. W. Robertson, but also the very much alive 
Mr. Charles Reade and the equally stirring Mr. 
Dion Boucicault. Yet among the sixteen living 


victims whom Mr. Archer calls ‘* Dramatists 
of To-day” be chooses to include Mr. Ten- 
nyson, to whom the word dramatist is at 
best only a courtesy title. But these are 


minor cavils, and we must confess that Mr. 


The Nation. 


Archer has written a useful book, and done 
much to show that the English drama of our 
time is not as unworthy of serious consideration 
as it is often assumed and asserted to be. Mr. 
James Alberry, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. A. 
Pinero, and Mr. W. G. Wills are men whose 
plays are as good as the most of the novels which 
appear in three volumes and are praised in 
Mr. Alberry’s ‘‘ Two Roses,” Mr. 
‘*sweethearts,” and Mr. Merivale’s 
‘*Forget-Me-Not” are comedies with a decided 
literary quality and of a distinct literary value. 
The scene from the ‘‘ Two Roses,” which Mr. 
Archer reprints in full, is remarkably clever; 
and the opening dialogue of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
*‘In Honor Bound” (also quoted in full) is an 
admirable bit of construction, worthy of Scribe. 
In fact, the best work of tbe best English drama- 
tists of to-day will bear comparison with the 
best work of the English dramatists of seventy 
and eighty years ago. Surely Colman’s ‘ Poor 
Gentleman” and Mrs. Cowley’s ‘‘ Belle’s Strata- 
gem” are not playsof a higher order, morally or 
intellectually, than the comedies of Mr. Alberry, 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Merivale, mentioned above. 
The apparent decadence of the drama is owing 
partly tothe fact that therearein proportion quite 
as many bad plays as of old, and partly and in- 
deed chiefly to the fact that the novel has taken 
the place of the play. It may be that the news- 
paper will take it away from the novel. In 
any case, there is no denying that the de- 
cline of intelligent interest in the drama, if not 
the decline of the drama itself, dates from the 
day when the ‘‘ Author of ‘ Waverley ’” began 
to pour forth his rich and varied stream of 
prose fiction. A single American, Mr. Bronson 
Howard, figures among the “ English’ drama- 
tists whom Mr. Archer delights most to honor, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Howard's 
best play, ‘‘ Old Love Letters,” has not yet been 
acted in England. The book contains an index 
of plays mentioned, but none of proper names. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether Balfe’s 
life and works were of sufficient importance to 
justify two elaborate biographies. Mr. Barrett 
nowhere makes any allusion to the fact, but a 
life of Balfe, by Mr. Charles Lamb Kinney, was 
published in 1875, There is very little to choose 
between the two biographies, neither being a 
model of biographical writing or free from care 
lessness, while both are lively and readable. 
Mr. Barrett’s book has no lack of amusing anec- 
dotes; but what is perhaps most noteworthy in 
it is the information it affords about the li- 
brettos which Baife set to music. It will be news 
to most people that Balfe began in 1848 an opera 
on the subject of Hugo’s ** Le Roi s’amuse,” used 
by Verdi in his ‘“‘ Rigoletto,” produced in 1851, 
His ‘‘ Armorer of Nantes” was based on Hugo’s 
‘*Manie Tudor.” Balfe also began, or at least 
considered, the setting to music of the ‘‘ Lady of 
Lyons,” a play well-fitted to serve as the libretto 
of an Italian opera, and which, having been so 
treated by Oxenford, has since been set by 
another English composer. The ‘ Rose of Cas- 


the papers. 
Gilbert's 


tille” was an English adaptation of the 
**Muletier de Toléde,” as “Blanche de Ne- 
vers’ was an operatic version of the play 


known in English as the ‘‘ Duke’s Motto,” 
and taken by Mr. John Brougham from the 
play made by M. Victorien Sardou out of the 
novel of M. Paul Féval. The libretto of the 
‘**Bohemian Girl” had an even more remote 
origin. The motive of the story is found first in 


one of the ‘“* Novelas Exemplares” of Cervantes, 
whence it was borrowed by at least one of the 
Elizabethan dramatists; it served Von Weber as 
the basis of his ‘‘ Preciosa,” und to Longfellow 
it suggested the ‘‘Spanish Student ”; 
Georges used 


M. de 


St. it as the foundation of 


| 
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bis three-act ballet, with the queer 


title, 
‘La Gipsy,” performed at the Paris Opéra, 
in 1839, set by three different composers, 


one to an act, the second being by M. Ambroise 
Thomas; it was the libretto of M. de St. Georges’s 
French ballet which the poet Bunn took as the 
groundwork of his libretto for Balfe’s English 
opera, M. de St. Georges readapting Bunn’s into 
French as ‘*La Bohémienne” for the ThéAtre 
Lyrique. It is somewhat amusing to see the 
melodramatist Fitzball styled by Mr. Barrett ‘a 
dramatic writer of great power and fancy, and, 
above all, one who was by no means deficient in 
the qualities looked for in a true poet.” When 
some uncritical person bad spoken of Fitzball as 
the Victor Hugo of England, Douglas Jerrold 
promptly interposed with, ‘‘The Victor Nogo, I 
suppose you mean!” Yet it was Fitzball’s drama 
of the ** Flying Dutchman” which suggested to 
Heine first, and afterward to Wagner, the fine 
dramatic legend as we now bave it. Mr. Bar” 
rett’s volume has a fuller index than we are 
wont to find in English books. 

The two French books on our list may be dis- 
missed briefly. We announced the first number 
of ‘*‘ Les Premiéres Illustrées,” when it appeared 
originally, a little more than a year ago. M. 
Toché bas gathered into a volume bis lively de 
scriptions of the first performances in Paris of 
thirteen new plays, whereof one was of English 
origin (an adaptation of ‘* Othello”), another of 
German birth (an adaptation of ** Boccaccio”), 
and the eleven others were French. Of these 
eleven, five have already been declaimed or sung 
in New York. The illustrations of the work are 
abundant, and at least one of them has a special 


interest—a portrait of M. Sardou, by Mlle. 
Blanche Pierson, the original of Odette. M. 


Henri Meilhac bas pretixed a very clever imita 
tion of the metrical Gazette of Loret. 

M. Baschet’s volume is the result of laborious 
researches in the archives of Mantua. In it he 
tells for the first time with exactness the story of 
the visits of the Italian actors of commedie dell’ 
arte to the court of France; and his 1s, there- 
fore, the historical complement of the more pure- 
ly critical books of M. Maurice Sand, M. Louis 
Moland, and M. Edouard Fournier. 


The Development of Constitutional Liberty in 
the English Colonies of America. By Eben 
Greenough Scott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1882, 
8vo, pp. dd4. 

Mr. Scott has made a really useful and inte- 
resting book, but it would be much better if he 
were not so fond of theoretical and abstract 
statement. The work professes to be ‘‘not a his- 
tory, but a philosopbical contemplation of what 
is known to be history *; and we do not quarrel 
with this, although this kind of treatment is 
liable to exactly the fault that we have pointed 
out. Mr. Scott has treated his subject thoroughly 
and with insight ; there is hardly a page that 
does not contain some striking fact or truth well 
stated ; but this is intermingled with so much 
dry and abstract remark that the effect as a 
whole is heavy and deficient in point. ‘‘ Noone 
will dispute,” we read (p. 97), ‘* that the force 
which expands the Victoria Regia on the Sene- 
gambia is the same as that which covers the 
rocks of Greenland with lichens.” Of course 
not ; the remark is true enough, but so general 
and obvious as not to be worth while stating, 
unless the connection with the argument or line 
ot thought were more essential than appears to 
be the case. 

The same fondness for generalizations is seen 
in the division» of the book (after the preliminary 
chapter) into ‘‘ The Era of State Development in 
America” and ‘‘The Era of Constitutional De- 
velopment in America”; and, particularly, we 





























do not like the statement of the “ motives” of 
these two eras, as being respectively ** The Devel- 
opment of Trbal Institutions” and * The Long- 
ing for Popular Sovereignty.” Can we fairly 
call those fifteen years an era which began with 
the Writs of Assistance and ended with the De- 
claration of Independence ? 
call it an 
when it did not give birth to a single constitu 
form? Further still, is 
there not a lack of correspondence between a 


Further, can we 


era of constitutional development, 


tion or goveromental 


bare longing for popular sovereignty and a con- 
So with the earlier 
One is startled to find our Colonial pe- 


stitutional development ? 
period. 
riod—really a period of constitutional develop 
ment—described as characterized by the develop 
ment of tribal institutions. This word ‘* tribal” 
has come to be used in our day as almost a tech 
nical term, to describe that 
family institution which we find, for example, 
among the North American Indians. 
25 we find this era defined more precisely as ¢ 


outgrowth of the 


On page 
mn- 





sisting ‘‘in the undisturbed, free, and natural 
growth of tribal institutions * through ‘certain 


qualities which were inherent in the colonists as 
Here we have 
but it 


members of a Teutonic tribe.” 
the key to the author's use of the term: 
seems to us incorrect, for all that. 

When, however, we get below what we may 
la useful and interest 
led to the 


: and two subjects in par 


call a mannerism, we fine 
the 
volution 


ing discussion of forces which 
American Re 
ticular are treated 
gence which make these chapters a real contri- 


bution to our history—the subject of Toleration 


with a fulness and intelli 


in the Colonies, and their Commercial Relations. 
We do not quite understand the claim in the 
preface, in relation to these last, that ‘‘ this is 
the first time they have appeared in our litera- 
ture as a of revolution,” for certainly 
every recent historian has dwelt upon them with 
more We will that no- 
where else, our knowledge, are they 
treated with such fulness and completeness as in 
this work. But tbere is one unaccountable mis 
take. The Navigation Act is called (p. 188) ‘*an 
Act of Parliament, which, passed during the 
Commonwealth, was reénacted and continuously 
enforced after the Restoration. It 

simply, that thenceforward no goods, 
duce of Asia, Africa, or America, should be im- 
ported into England or exported out of it but in 
vessels belonging to the people of England, 
etc.” But the Act itself, given in full on page 
314, says: 
and without fraud belong only to the people of 
England and Ireland, dominion of Wales, or 
town of Berwick-upon-T weed, or are of the build 
of, and belonging to, any of the said lands, 
islands, plantations, or territories, the pro 
prietors and right owners thereof, and whereof 
the master, and three-fourths of the mariners, at 
least, are English.” That is to say, the Act spe- 
cifically favors the ships of the Colonies as much 
as those of England; for we suppose that the 
requirement that master and seamen should be 
English did not exclude English subjects resid 
ing in Boston or Newport. This provision of the 
Act of 1660, copied from that of 1951, was de 


cause 


or less fulness. admit 


within 


provided, 
the pro- 


“Such ships or 


vessels as do truly 


as 





signed to encourage English navigation—the 
Colonies being reckoned as English : Cromwell's 
policy was directed against the Dutch, not 


against the English Colonies. But the Act of 
1660 added a provision (se 
rectly designed to favor England at the expen 


tion eighteenth) di 








of the Colonies, in requiri the ‘enum i 
articles” of Colonial production to be shipped 
direct to England. This was the commer 


ment of the series of legislative acts. 
use the Colonies for the profit of 
chants, which led at last t 
lution. 


English mer 
>the American Rev 


the Restoration, not 


It was the policy of 


‘The 


of the Commonwealth—Oliver Cromwell 
nothing to do with it 

There are also some errors 
the Roman and 
Latin Colonies were not 


Nation. 


had 


the unt of 


Colonies (p. 31). The 


in ace 
Grecian 
called because 
the 
the contrary, they were regularly, or 
frequently, 


so 


colonists were ‘* selected from Latins ~; on 


at least 


foman citizens who surrendered 
their citizenship in exchange for political auto 
Neither did ‘Ital 
the Colonies 
**planted outside the boundaries of the peninsu- 
la” (like Narbo) ithe jus 
Italicum of the Empire, of which ype rhaps the 
author was thinking, is a totally different th 
Nor was his fourth the Military Colonies 
up of 
The earlier 
The 
was, that the military colonies, first established 
ty f the 


the people ; thes 


nomy—they lecame Latins. 


ian Colonies * form a distinct class 


} 


were Latin colonies, an 


‘lass, 


called so because ‘* made 


Larrison 





discharged soldiers.” lonies were 


often composed of this class distinction 





the authori 
that of 
of tl 
Constitution of the Republic 

The 


by Sulla, were created by 


commander, not by 


were an accompaniment decay of the 


a foreshadowi 
of the Empire. 


contrast drawn poo ly 


tween the Roman and Greek colonies—that the 
former were kept in sfatu pupillari, while the 
latter were designed for an independent vth 
is interesting, and has a certain amount 

truth init. It does express the relation of such 
colonies as Miletus, Syracuse, and Massilia, as 
compared with Luceria and Cremona. Neve 
theless, Athens, too, under Pericles, sought to 
found its empire upon a class of colonies, t! 
cleruchia, essentially identical with 
Romane: that is to sav, as mucha part of t 
body politic of the mother city asa ship carrving 


the flag of a nation isa part of that nation, wher- 
ever she may float. 

The Appendix contains some valu 
ments, particularly the series of acts “4 ing 
of 1660, designed t 


with the Navigation Act 
trammel the commerce of the Colonies, whict 
ended in exciting them to revolution. Unfort 


nately, the original Navigation Act of 1051 is not 
’ 


given, under the impression, it would seem, that 


bactment of if 


that of 1660 isa mere re 
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I 11it Arts. 
THE NEW YORK ETCHING CLUB EXHI 
BITION, 
OF the etchings which f the west and n 





Design, it may 

be said in general. as was said of the water I 
paintings, that they show progress in comm ind 
so f the technical an f expression 
but they do not show an entirely right use of 
those means. There is marked gain in what re 


lates to the mecbanical operations of the process, 


rather than in the more artisti 


} : 
ule of delineation. 


jualities of etch 


ing asa m As regards the more 








lo th 


of drawing or des 


Strong 


Stephen Parrish 


iZgn. 


¢ in many ways, also, is 


It exhibits 


some 


of drawingand good choice of subject 


d qu 


It 


sie 





also, sometimes, but not always, a right apprecia 


ene 
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tion of the proper limitations of etching. His small- 


er plates here—No. 16, ‘*Old Acadian Inn Yard,” 
and No. 17, *‘ A Spring Day in an Old Suburb "— 
are, we think, the truest in obedience to right 


principles. His large plate, No, 144, ‘‘ Coast of 


New Brunswick,” is strong in some ways; but it 
») exemplary, considered as etching, as 
the preceding. It is too redundant in line, and 
is here and there ungrammatical in its sugges 
tion of chiaroscuro—as where the roofs of 
houses in the background are made as dark, 
or very nearly so, as the darkest things 
in the foreground. There is, moreover, a 
uniform and unpleasant. sharpness of edges in 
the buildings. It is quite possib!e that they may 
actually have been so in the seene which the | 
artist has depicted, but in such a casa he would 
be justified in breaking and rounding them more 


or less; for such breaking and rounding is just 
what Nature herself does with such objects in 
process of time, thus softening the harsh rigidity 


of man’s mechanical work and allying it to the 


character of her own objects. In No. 115, Mr. 


Parrish departs more widely from what we con- 
ceive to be the proper ends of etching. Indeed, 
this is essentially painting 1ather than etching. 
The soft gradations, giving the effect of light 
and space, bring it within the province of brush | 
work or something of kindred nature. The de- 
sign is well composed, and were it finely wrought 
in mezzotiut it might be very beautiful. 

Mr. Thomas Moran’s ‘* Pass of Glencoe,” No. 
102, isa grand subject, rendered with conside- 





rable strength, though in a somewhat conven- 
tional manner, and with the fault, in chiaroscuro, 
that the darker shades on the distant mountain 
contend too strongly with the dark of the fore- 
ground, Mr. Henry Farrar’s ‘‘ Now Comes Still 
Evening On,” No. 50, has a pleasantly solemn | 





sentiment of twilight, and isup tothe artist’s 
usual mark of technical excellence, which is a 
cowparatively high one. The several plates by 
J. H. Twachtman and Mrs. Twachtman, re- 
spectively—especially No. 159 by the former and 
161 by the latter—have some clever, free qualities; 
buat they are too indeterminate aud spotty for true 
effect. No. 54, ‘In the Fields,” by L. C. Earle, 
is a comparatively delicate and true bit ; and Mr. 
Cc. A. Platt’s “* Provincial Fishing Village,” No. 
138, contains some expressive work ; but, like 
so many others, this plate shows that appa- 
rently affected rudeness of execution to which 
we have alluded. Two plates by Aug. Laucon, 
No. 76, ** Lion,” and No. 77, ** Lioness,” are com- 


paratively fine; but since John Lewis etched and 
engraved in mezzotint his consummately grand, 
masterly, and exquisitely subtle lion subjects 
(works which are far too little known, and in 
comparison with which Landseer’s delineations 
of lions are like child’s play), we have a standard 
of attainment which makes us require a great 
deal of any other artist who may attempt to 
portray wild beasts, There is in this collection 
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also a ‘‘Lion’s Head,” by Heywood Hardy, No. 
69, which, again, is comparatively fine. 

No. 175, ‘‘ Home from the Fold,” by Charles 
Volkmar, is well composed, and good, free 
work, relatively speaking. Mr. A. F. Bel- 
lows’s ‘‘On the River Mole, Surrey, Eng.,” No. 
10, is true in sentiment, as Mr. Bellows’s work 
usually is. It wants strength and significance, 
however, in line and touch, and it is far too 
complex in elaboration. No. 72, ‘“‘Study of 
Trees,” by J. Henry Hill, is a thoroughly true 
and tender little bit of nature; and it is clean, 
honest etching, though rather too redundant in 
line. No. 9, ** Fisher Boats of Venice,” by Al 
bert Ballin, is a conspicuous example of some 
of the worst tendencies of modern etching. It 
is utterly incoherent, spotty, and characterless. 
**Mont St. Michel,” No. 67,a large plate by 
A. H. Haig, is a highly elaborate and very skil- 
ful piece of work, though somewhat mechani- 
cal, and rather like engraving than etching. It 
deserves honorable mention, however, for the 
quality, now so rare in etching, of sound and 
faithful drawing. There are, perhaps, other 
plates here of equal merits, and many which 
show the like defects, with those we have noticed 
(with exception of Mr. Seymour Haden’s ‘“‘ Saw- 
ley Abbey”), but we have observed none which 
call for any new or different remark. 

The catalogue is a handsome quarto of fifteen 
pages, with nine etched illustrations by Wm. M. 
Chase, F. S. Church, R. Swain Gifford, Thomas 
Moran, J. C. Nicoll, Juseph Pennell, C. A. Platt, 
Walter Shirlaw, and T. W. Wood respectively. It 
contains, also, a brief preface by Mr. Haden, in 
which, after some judiciously guarded remarks, 
of a complimentary nature, upon the character 
of American etching, he takes occasion to reite- 
rate his views respecting the nature of modern 
engraving as compared with etching—speaking 
disparagingly of engravers, and characterizing 
their art as a purely mechanical one. He com- 
plains, too, of the injustice (in his view) of ad- 
mitting engravers to academic honors while 
etchers are ‘“‘left out in the cold.” We do 
not concur with Mr. Haden’s sweeping views 
on this point. There has been, and still is, 
certainly, a vast deal of purely mechanical en- 
graving. It may even be admitted—indeed, it 
is undoubtedly the fact—-that modern engravers 
are, as a Class, in comparison with the engravers 
of earlier times, rather masters of their tools 
alone than men of artistic character and ca- 
pacity. But to class all engravers who make it 
their business to reproduce other men’s designs 
in this category is altogether unjustifiable. The 
art of rightly translating a painting into the 
terms of engraving is in no sense a mechanical 
art. Itisa thoroughly fine art, and a very hon- 
orable one. Such work, though it may not re- 
quire those gifts which enable a man: to excel in 
higher forms of original design, nevertheless d5es 
require that sympathy with and understanding of 
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original work which only a man whois essentially 
an artist can possess. And to a certain extenta 
first-rate engraver is compelled to exercise ori- 
ginal gifts, even in translating a picture—gifts 
of precisely the same nature as those which Mr. 
Haden has himself so admirably exercised 
in translating Turner's ‘‘ Calais Pier” into etch- 
ing. Such an engraver may, with undoubted 
justice, be made a *‘ Royal Academician,” and in 
becoming one he will refiect as much credit upon 
the Academy as the Academy confers upon bim. 
Indeed, such a man’s claims to acacemic honors 
are superior to those of the average modern 
etcher. The fact is that the burin and the etch- 
ing-point are equally and simply instruments of 
linear expression. If either of them is used by 
an artist, the result is a work of art, while if 
either is used by a mere mechanic or by a char- 
latan, the resu]t is not a work of art. And we 
must add that in our judgment even the me- 
chanical engraver deserves more respect than 
the average etcher, for the one is a faithful la- 
borer, while the other is not so. 

Respecting these etcbings in the catalogue, very 
little in praise can be said. They call, rather, 
for pretty sharp condemnation. Not one of 
them shows any considerable skill in truthful, 
tranquil, and harmonious drawing; and with- 
out expressing these qualities 1t is presump- 
tuous for amantoetch. Nor do they indicate 
powers of original design, or even of artistic 
selection or treatment of subject. They con- 
sist, with little exception, of commonplace, con- 
ventional, or weakly fanciful themes, upon which 
few persons of good sense will care to dwell very 
long. Mr. Chase’s ‘‘Spanish Peasant” is a 
scratchy and spotty performance, with no quali 
ties beyond such as any clever academic student 
could readily achieve. Mr. Church’s *‘ Market 
Day ” is beneath criticism in point either of sen- 
timent or of drawing. Mr. Gifford’s ‘‘ Miller's 
Home” has a sentiment of picturesqueness, but 
itis wanting in graphic character of line and 
touch. Mr. Moran’s ‘‘Glencoe” (a reduced copy 
of the larger plate already noticed) has some 
merit of frank simplicity and composition, but 
it is not more than clever. Only clever, too, is 
Mr. Nicoll’s ‘‘In the Harbor,” and without the 
retroussage printine we doubt whether it would 
appear even clever. The naked lines, when 
searched out, have little living expressiveness. 
We may say about the same of Mr. Pennell’s 
‘** At Lynchburg, Va.,’’save that it is a much 
less interesting subject. Mr. Platt’s ‘‘ A Provin- 
cial Fishing Village” (also a copy from a larger 
plate) is pleasantly composed, and shows some 
feeling, but little subtlety of draughtmansbip. Mr. 
Shirlaw’s “ Italia ” is a sentimental and ungrace- 
ful thing, with some delicate elaboration of the 
head and hair, like engravers’ work, but without 
a single vital linein it. And Mr. Wood’s “ Fresh 
Eggs,” though neither affected nor conventional, 
is weak and commonplace. 
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